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2 charming bookcase I saw in a shop-window in Oxford 

TO PERSONS ABOUT TO FURNISH. | Street, wonderfully cheap, my dear, and which will 
TueE above heading will be familiar to many readers | just fit into that empty corner in the boudoir. Mrs 
as having met their eye in the shops of ironmongers, | Turtle Dove is always tinding something (and bringing 
upholsterers, and carpet-warehousemen ; and they that | it home with her) just to fit a corner. This takes 
are bachelors, or who live in furnished lodgings, have | place, however, when the great avalanche of ottomans 
doubtless been struck by the apparent solemnity of | and tables, of consoles (though why they are called 
the address. It is indeed calculated to arrest the | by that name, I can’t imagine) and prie-diewx is over, 
attention, and give pause to the most careless and | and when the dropping fire of knickknacks—such as 
unreflecting. It has a strong family resemblance to | everybody must have, my love, about a house—has 
the title-page of a tract. It awakens thoughts; permanently set in. During the former period, not 
upon ways and means, and the desirableness of | only has Mr Turtle Dove to pay enormous prices for 
settling in life, in all those who will soon be going | vast pieces of mahogany—beds as big as ordinary 
down that hill of which we read in the ballad of John | ships, and wardrobes of the size of aviaries—but he is 
Anderson—for ‘ settling,’ as on board ship, not uncom- | compelled to go about with his consort, and take an 
monly precedes but by a very little our ‘going down.’ | unwilling part in his own ruin. 
But, with whatever serious images the expression‘To| ‘Has my own pet,’ observes she at the breakfast- 
Persons about to Furnish’ supplies the fancy, they | table, ‘got anything very particular to do this 
must fall far short of the seriousness of Furnishing | morning ?’ 
itself. The man who has had no practical experience | ‘Nothing particular, replies Mr Dove, with studied 
of this matter is as yet imperfectly developed. | carelessness. ‘I have, of course, to go to the office as 
He has not shared the common lot, he is not a man | usual. Why is it that you ask such questions, my 
like his fellows, if he dies unfurnished. The same, | dear?’ 
too, may be said, although in a less degree, of one ‘Oh, then, we'll put it off till to-morrow,’ returns 
who furnishes, being unmarried. the lady. 

‘A bachelor employed in such an undertaking, | ‘Put what off?’ inquires the gentleman tartly. ‘I 
as I was observing to one of my maiden aunts but | can do anything to-day as well as to-morrow. They 


yesterday, ‘is an anomaly.’ are both equally inconvenient.’ 
‘I have not a doubt of it, replied she decisively. ‘ There’s a darling, exclaims Mrs Turtle Dove; ‘J 
* Yes,’ added I, delighted to meet the views of the | knew he would. I want you to come and look at 
old lady (who is funded), ‘ he is quite a lusus’—— some stair-carpets, my own, that’s all.’ 


‘ Ay,’ interrupted my aunt, ‘you may say that. I| ‘I have not the slightest desire to look at stair- 
never knew any well-conducted man who set about | carpets: pray, please yourself, Mrs Dove.’ 
Furnishing without a wife to help him; you may} ‘Well, you see, it’s such a responsibility, my dear. 
depend upon it some female must have a hand in it.’ | I hardly think you would like me to get the seven- 

I had been misunderstood in what I was about to | and-sixpenny one—which is, moreover, certainly the 
observe, but I had elicited a valuable expression of | prettiest.’ 
opinion. All women believe that Furnishing is one of | ‘Yes, my dear, you may get that, and have done 
their peculiar missions ; an occupation for which, as| with it. Now, please to give me my other cup of tea, 
for poking the fire and writing letters, the feminine | for the "bus will be passing directly. I do not 
mind is particularly qualified ; and they go about it | consider seven and sixpence dear for a stair-carpet— 
with a hideous joy. It is perhaps the only oppor- | although, indeed, it is quite enough money,’ 
tunity in their lives of spending money on a large| ‘It is seven and sixpence a yard, my love,’ exclaims 
scale ; of bestowing valuable patronage ; and of fully | Mrs Turtle Dove; ‘and thirty-two yards at seven and 
gratifying their love of bargains. With men, on the | six—— Where are my tables?’ 
other hand, Furnishing is often only another name| ‘Twelve pounds for a stair-carpet, Mrs Dove—why, 
for Confusion, Interruption, Debt, Duns, Indigestion, | you must be a lunatic! Where do you suppose I am 
and the Queen’s Bench. Of course, the last synonym | to get the money from ?’ 
is a very unpleasant one, but there is this advantage| ‘ Well, my dear, I am sure I don’t know. I never 
about it: it does at least end the matter. An execu-| did understand money-matters; but the carpet-man 
tion is put into the house, and all the things so labori- | is so civil, that I am sure he would never want to be 
ously accumulated are sold at their just value—about | paid unless it was quite convenient. Besides, you 
a third of what we owe for them. Otherwise, to | know, we owe him already for the drawing-rooms and 
Furnishing there is no end. There is always ‘a| the li’— 
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‘There now, .you’ve spilt the tea, Charles ; that’s 
what comes of using such bad language ; and the wash- 
ing of a table-cloth comes to something in London, let 
me tell you; and yet to grudge me a single morning 
to come and help me choose a car—car—car’—— 

‘There, my dear, J’ll come with you; only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t begin to cry. I suppose you 
won't mind coming down in the ’bus ?’ 

‘The ’bus, my love? Well, really, I don’t much like 

a bus. And when one is going out Furnishing, in 
particular, it does not look very well, does it, to go in 
a’bus? The shopmen will very naturally say: “Oh, 
those people can’t have very much money to spare ; 
we must look sharp after them.” Now, I think, on the 
contrary, if we had a brougham There, don’t get 
in a passion, Mr Dove; a cab, if you like, then—any- 
thing to oblige you. Let us go in a cab together— 
it is always a pleasure to drive about with you, my 
dear.’ 
Mr and Mrs Turtle Dove arrive at the carpet- 
warehouse. Mrs D. spends two hours and a half in 
seeing every bale in the establishment rolled out 
before her, and in employing every description of shop- 
man. Mr Dove is dazed with the colours, and finally 
sits down, collapsed, on a heap of carpet. 

‘Now, which have you set your affections upon, Mr 
Dove, eh?’ observes the lady sharply, and as if to 
reprove him for his lassitude. 

Mr Dove has no definite recollection of any pattern 
except the one which he saw first, and he therefore 
feebly proclaims his preference for that above all 
others. 

‘Now, that is just because it’s cheap, Mr Dove. 
That is so like you. Do you know that that is made 
by steam-power, and not by hand-loom, and wouldn’t 
last a week? Am I not right, Mr Kidderminster ?’ 

The obsequious Kidderminster hastens to corrobor- 
ate this statement. ‘The cheapest carpet,’ observes 
he to Mr Turtle Dove, pityingly, as though that 
gentleman were an idiot, ‘is not always the best, 
sir.’ 

‘There, do you hear that, Mr Dove? Now, to my 
mind, this red and white, and this green one, are the 
two best suited for our purpose.’ 

*You will find them admirable wear, madam, and 
will never repent your choice,’ remarks Mr Kidder- 
minster mechanically, and as though he were 
repeating the responses in church. 

*And now, Mr Dove, which of the two shall it be? 
What say you?’ 

‘Oh, the red and white,’ cries he despairingly, and 
crushing his hat on for departure. 

*Didn’t I think so?’ exclaims his better-half 
triumphantly. ‘Ah, what would you do without 
me, my dear? You never thought of the cover!’ 

‘Cover,’ returns Mr D., stung to life by the con- 
temptuous expression upon the shopman’s counte- 
nance—‘ what cover ?’ ie 

‘Why, the holland cover which every stair-carpet 
must have on when people are not ex » my love. 
Don’t you see that the white holland would not 
contrast with the edging of the carpet you have 
chosen? It must, therefore, be the green carpet. 
And now, Mr Kidderminster, please to shew us your 
patterns of hollands.’ 

This is only one example of the duplicate system 
that prevails in Furnishing, but I could have brought 
forward hundreds. You must get the very best things 
—for depend upon it that the best ings are always 
the cheapest in the end, my love—and then you must 
get cases to cover them up with. Damask chairs, and 
chintz to hide the damask; mahogany tables, and 
covers to preserve the mahogany; Turkey , and 
druggets to save the carpets. Nay, even then, Mr 


Turtle Dove is not always permitted to make use of 
his furniture. 

‘Goodness gracious, my dear Charles, do, pray, put a 
news’ under your feet, before you lie down upon 
that chintz sofa ;’ and when Charles has done so with 
infinite trouble, or, at all events, to the loss of all 
luxurious sensation of immediate she comes 
and lays a horrible net under his head. called an anti- 
macassar, which prints its pattern off upon whichever 
cheek has the misfortune to rest upon it. 

It would be treason to divulge how often Mr Turtle 
Dove in secret sighs, I do not say for the turn-up bed- 
stead of Bachelordom, but for the less gorgeous sofa 
of early married life, when he lived in Caen and 
might do as he liked with the hired furniture. 

hile the two Turtle Doves are thus en in 
lining their nest, it is hard upon the male bi t he 
never obtains the slightest credit for his share of the 
rformance. He is compelled to accompany Mrs 

., in order that she may commit her extravagances 
under his extorted sanction, but she acts in reality 
independently of him. She carries him about 
with her rather as a subjugated prince than as a 
sovereign with the right of Veto. As in the — 
business, so in every other transaction, she i 
herself with the shopmen against her liege lord and 
master. Mahogany, say they, and she agrees with 
them, is, on the whole, cheaper than plain deal, even 
for the nursery. 

‘ Deal lasts no time, you hear, my love. Now, you 
wouldn’t wish me to be buying all these things again, 
Charles, in a couple of years, would you?’ To which, 
with a ghastly smile, Mr Dove replies he certainly 
should not. 

At the same time, Mrs Dove takes much credit to 
herself in that she does not furnish the attic chambers 
with wardrobes in carved oak, ‘as some wives would, 
and think nothing of it ;’ and if she rejects a set of 
drawing-room curtains that would suit a duchess, for 
some becoming the reception-room of a banker’s wife, 
she prides herself upon hitting the Golden Mean. 

Mr Turtle Dove is not permitted to go Furnishin 
by himself, for the lady says he is sure to be im 
upon; but at the same time she taunts him upon his 
inactivity. ‘Mr Turtle Dove has bought nothing but 
the hall-table and chairs,’ says she, ‘and the table 
has no drawer in it. Fancy a hall-table without any 
drawer! Poor dear Charles, he means well, bless him, 
but as to Furnishing—why the very table doesn’t 
stand straight, and one of the chairs is quite rickety.’ 

Furnishing, as I have already observed, can never 
be said to end, but its oppression is most seriously 
felt during the first six months of the process. Sleep 
during that period is cut short at untimely hours by 
people who want to measure the double wash-hand- 
stand for an article to put between it and the wall ‘to 
save the Paper 5 or who are desirous to ‘ match’ the 
soap-dish. Dinner, in any high sense, is not to be got, 
because one has to jump up half-a-dozen times during 
its performance to witness in tradesmen’s books that 
such and such things have been delivered, of the 
very nature and existence of which Mr Turtle Dove 
has never heard. Upon one occasion, an implement, 
carried with difficulty by two persons, and resembling 
the pendulum of a gigantic clock, arrived at his house, 
in connection with which he signed a memorandum 
that the Salamander had been received. He naturally 


.which our little Harriet Frances, with an intelligence 


beyond her years—and the same disregard to cost 
which distinguishes her beloved mother—has espied 
in a shop window. Mrs Turtle Dove's actual Furnish- 
ing excursions—I mean those visits which she makes 
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with the and malice prepense of 
“getting things wil sometimes extend over 
twelvemonth, but after that period she does think 
it necessary to make some kind of 7 

‘I should not have gone, my dear—for nothing I 
hate so much as to run you into unnecessary expenses 
—I should not have gone Furnishing any more, had 
it not been for that gap on the drawing-room mantel- 

iece between the lustre and the clock on the left- 
d side; that on the right my uncle Henry filled up 
with that pretty Undine; and I thought that it woul 
be only common civility—don’t you think so, love ?— 
after his kindness, to get a companion for it.’ 

‘And do you mean to say, Mrs Turtle Dove, that 
you have been from here to Regent Street after a 

uous china ornament ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, my dear; and I think you will say I 
have been very successful. Here it is—a sea-nymph 
with hershell. Isn’t it lovely ?’ 

‘What did you give for it, Turtle Dove ?’ 

‘Well, now, you guess?—it was quite a bargain. 
Look at the shell alone—why, you can scarcely tell it 
from a real one.’ 

‘You could have got a real one of that kind for 
threepence or fourpence, so I hope that the imitation 
one was cheaper.’ 

*Threepence or fourpence! I am astonished at you, 
Charles. But consider the sea-nymph. Is it not 
beautifully chaste ?’ 

‘I daresay she has her virtues; but I want to 
know how much you gave for her, Mrs Turtle Dove.’ 

‘Well, I gave thirty shillings, my love. Think of 
that! The man wanted thirty shillings and sixpence ; 
only I beat him down.’ 

‘And what did you give for cabs ?’ 

‘Well, dearest, I wanted to be economical, so I took 
the cab by the hour, and—being so anxious to please 
my Charley—I was some time choosing it, so that it 
took two hours altogether.’ 

‘Humph! then it cost you four shillings, did it?’ 

* Yes, Sates only these cabmen are such cheats. 
You know, I was anxious to get home, love, so I said 
“You won't be long, will you?” when I got in; and 
just because of that he ch me two shillings 
extra, saying that I had told him to drive fast.’ 

‘Vv Mrs Turtle Dove. Then you gave him 
siz shillings, did you ?’ 

‘Well, love, 1 was obliged to do so, you see. But 
isn’t it chaste ?’ 

‘Thirty shillings for the superfluous china ornament, 
and six shillings for fetching it! That is to a 
twen r cent. upon your unnecessary purc \ 
Mrs Tuttle Dove. You certainly are a pattern of 
economy. Now, how do you think that would look 
upon a mantel-piece in the Queen’s Bench? No, it’s no 
use kissing me, Mrs Turtle Dove; and I am not “a 
dear darling old fidget about money-matters,” nor 
anything of the sort.’ 

‘Well, I was almost afraid you would be angry 
about it, Mr Turtle Dove. But you must allow it’s 
beautifully chaste.’ 

Finally, when the Furnishing is really done, Mr 
Turtle will find that he is by no means ‘out 
of the wood’ even then. The windows must not be 

because the dust will get in upon the ; 
shutters must be closed, lest the sun should have 
a deleterious effect upon the curtains; so that not 
only is the atmosphere of his residence a little close, 
but he partakes of breakfast and luncheon in total 
obscurity. Moreover, but too often Mrs Turtle Dove 
becomes a to the a. Upon one occasion, 
when Mr D. returns from his office, he finds that lady 
ee eae wes sae him 
up to a pti leaf upon the new dining side- 
board, and exclaims triumphantly: ‘And now, my 
dear, what do you think of al 
‘It’s & leaf,’ says he; ‘but I am sure I don’t know 
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‘But the polish—look at the polish, love. Do you 
think that either oil or varnish could have given that?’ 

‘Perhaps not, my dear; but neither would they 
have left such a very unpleasant smell.’ 

‘It is rather strong,’ she admits, ‘ but the professor 
assured me that it will go off after a day or two.’ 

‘The professor! What professor ?’ 

‘Professor Shinee of St Petersburg. He speaks 
English like a native. He is the sole mventor of the 
—I forget the name—but this is one of his cases of 
bottles. You save so much by buying a quantity at 
atime. He can’t afford, poor fellow, to take out a 
patent or set up ashop. He goes about with nothing 
in the world but a case of bottles, a handkerchief on 
his deft arm, and a little bit of flannel.’ 

‘What! nothing else on?’ asks Mr Turtle Dove. 

‘He was dressed, of course, my dear, but even that 
inadequately. I particularly observed an absence of 
shirt-collar. But only think of that case of bottles 
for eight shillings !’ 

‘Good Heavens,’ exclaims Mr Turtle Dove, ‘eight 
shillings—eight !” 

‘Ah! I thought you would be astonished. Didun’t 
I say so, Harriet Frances? Isn’t it cheap ?’ 

‘I tell you what,’ returns Mr Turtle Dove gravely, 
‘it is not only not cheap, and very dear, but it is also 
excessively dangerous. No, I don’t mean explosive, 
madam—although it may be that, for all I know—but 
burglarious. That man came for the spoons, and for 
the forks, and for the silk umbrellas. Is there nothing 
missing? Very likely not, but there will be. He has 
taken away the plan of the house in his head. All 
the other houses in the Crescent are the fac-similes of 
our own. By indiscreetly admitting that vagabond, 
you have not only exposed yourself and family to 
robbery and murder, but imperiled the safety of seven- 
and-fifty respectable householders.’ 

Whether the evil prophecy of Mr Turtle Dove 
ever comes to pass or not, its fulfilment is always 
being anticipated; and in the meantime the smell 
of the patent indestructible polish continues unabated. 
To pursue its application under such circumstances is 
out of the question. Therefore, the leaf to which 
it was applied glitters in solitary splendour, causin; 
every incautious beholder to inquire why the rest o 
the sideboard looks so dull. 

There are many incidental unpleasantries connected 
with this painful subject, but I confine myself to 
those which must happen, more or less, to all ‘ persons 
about to furnish.’ For every ten persons, for instance, 
before whom a tradesman bows in silent gratitude as 
they leave his establishment, after giving a furnishing 
order, there are a hundred who have to submit to 


the following indignity : 

‘I beg your — 9 sir’—for he always addresses the 
male Dove upon the question of finance— but in the 
case of strangers, we generally require a reference.’ 

Nay, happy may that stranger consider himself, to 
whom, when he has replied, with offended dignity, ‘Mr 
Jones of Belgravia,’ a second and still more inquisitive 
observation shall not be presented. ‘ Thank you, 
sir, but we do not know Mr Jones. Could you be 
so kind as to favour us with the address of your 
solicitor ?’ 

Have I rated or set down aught in malice 
upon this re subject? I a to the Pater- 
familiases of England ; they bear me out in all 
things, I’m sure, and even add that I have under- 
stated the case. Oh! ye that are yet bachelors, look 
before you leap into the gulf of matrimony, look nar- 
rowly for a woman that a furnished house—it 
is better than much fine gold. And you, ye married 
men, who live in lodgi and are inclined to find 
fault because the furniture is a little dirty or rickety, 
beware—beware, and rather suffer those small ills ye 
have, than fly to others that ye know not of. Better is 
a horse-hair sofa and a full-length attitude, than much 
damask and anti-macassars therewith. Your curtains 
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may be indifferent, but then they will stand tobacco- 
smoke. What has been viciously observed by Mr 
Punch in reference to matrimony, that I repeat, in all 
benevolence, with respect to this matter : ‘To persons 
about to furnish. Don’t.’ 


THE HAUNTED BANK OF HAMBURG. 


As you might guess by their name, Peterson, my 
Samal were of Danish origin. An ancestor of theirs, 
and one of the Haroldsons, came from Copenhagen to 
Hamburg about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and set up the first Danish bank in that 
town, as its charter sets forth, for the benefit of all 
merchants trading with Denmark and the Danish 
colonies. They got a grant from the town-council 
—at that time in great friendship with our king, 
Frederick IV.—of a certain old building in the Alster 
Stross, which had been a Carmelite convent before 
the Reformation. The old place had undergone many 
changes, and been occupied by a variety of tenants ; 
a baron had held state there, a merchant had done 
business, a jailer had locked up debtors and offenders, 
till it became too ruinous for their safe custody ; and 
the merchants of the city, who always called our 
country poor, said nobody but Danes would set up a 
bank there, the Alster Stross had grown so old and 
out of fashion. It did not cost much to put the 
building in repair, and that was a consideration, for 
the house of Haroldson & Co. was not rich, though 
King Frederick had promised them his patronage, and 
they did business from Copenhagen to St Thomas. 
The refectory served for a counting-house ; the cloister 
cells accommodated the manager and his clerks, who 
in those times lived on the premises; the convent 
kitchen was their dining-hall; and the crypt of the 
chapel, once dedicated to Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
and said to be the oldest building in Hamburg, was 
the strong room of the bank. In process of time, all 
that was changed, as the firm grew rich and prosper- 
ous and modern fashions came in; the ruinous parts 
were rebuilt, the cloisters were altered to offices, the 
kitchen and refectory became the dwelling of the 
porter, a new counting-house was made out of part of 
the old chapel; in short, the whole building was 
remodelled, till nobody would have thought it had 
ever been a convent; but the crypt been so 

ly fitted up, and was so admirably situated 
for the purpose, that it continued to be the stron; 
room. e manager and his clerks had got houses o 
their own by this time. The latter had greatl 
increased in number, but the chief desk was still 
occupied by a Peterson, and the manager was still a 
Haroldson. In those positions, the grandfather of the 
one, and the great-grandfather of the other, had been 
established in Hamburg nearly a hundred years 
before. The business and the confidence had des- 
cended in both families, but each had kept its level 
till the time of my story, when Mr Christian Harold- 
son was manager, and my father, John Peterson, 
though only twenty-two, which is thought young for 
a Dane, was allowed to succeed his lately deceased 
father as chief-clerk. 

Christian Haroldson deserved his first name, if any 
man did. He was a steady church-goer, a - liver, 
and an honest man. His clerks and dependents said 
thére never was a better master. The merchants of 
the town would have taken his word readier than 
most people’s bond; and all who knew him agreed 
that dson had but one fault or folly, and that 
could ly be blamed, for it was the thinking too 
much of his son Frederick. He was the only boy 
out of seven children. The good man’s wife had died 
when they were young; and he had brought up his 
six daughters, with the help of their old nurse, to be 
ry and careful housekeepers, in our Danish 

ion, had laid by a decent portion for each of them, 
had married the three eldest to honest men of his 


own standing in the town, and said he would be satis- 
fied with husbands of the same quality for the three 
remaining ; but he set his heart on raising Frederick 
above banks and business. One reason for this was, 
that Haroldson reckoned himself of high descent. 
The loss of their lands in bloody King Christian's 
time had made his forefathers take to banking, which 
they learned in the Hanse towns. Their descendants 
had carried back the business to Copenhagen, from 
whence his grandfather brought it to ones But 
the north has a long memory. The Haroldsons had 
been noble, and traced their pedigree from a Danish 
sea-king. -Christian kept the deeds and parchments 
of his family, their escutcheon and great seal, safely 
locked up in an oaken chest, which had come down 
from father to son, ever since the Haroldsons fled 
from King Christian to the Hanse towns, and used 
to open and look at them on his high holidays. 
Frederick was to inherit these heirlooms, and regain 
the ancient honours of his house, for besides the 
pride in his noble lineage, Haroldson was proud of 
the boy, from a notion that Frederick was clever. 
Nobody could or would undeceive him, though school- 
masters, friends, and neighbours knew that the only 
son for whom so much thought was taken had little 
capacity, less spirit, and was likely to turn out a 
sort of scapegrace, but in a hidden underhand way, 
for Frederick had a great deal more cunning than 
courage. Christian had different opinions of his son, 
and great designs for him. He sent him to the best 
schools in Hamburg, spared no expense on books or 
clothes, never let him into the bank except to see it, 
which the boy did to every crevice and corner, for he 
was curious, and his father was manager; and when 
he was just eighteen, sent him to the university of 
Copenhagen, to study Danish law, that he might come 
to be a counsellor of state one day by his talents, and 
reclaim his family title. 

My father used to say the son strongly resembled 
the father. Frederick was tall, straight, and fair, 
like Christian, but had not his open honest look, 
and was wonderfully fond of disguising himself, and 
playing pranks upon the old =, wn had more 
than once taken him for somebody else, in whose 
clothes he pleased to come after dark, or the like. 
Well, he went to college with a very steady tutor, 
the eldest son of a Danish clergyman who then 
preached in Hamburg, and was also studying for the 
ministry. The most satisfactory accounts came back 
with every ship from Copenhagen, and Christian 
Haroldson grew quite sure that his son would be a 
great man. . 

Frederick was sent to college the very year my 
— died and my father came into office, but 

e had been four years about the bank as an under- 
clerk, and early in the preceding winter a witness 
for the house in a forgery case, which attracted a 
= deal of notice, and gave Haroldson some trouble. 

t was just before the first French Revolution, when 
the whole world was at peace, or said to be so. There 
were very few French in Hamburg, and they were 
not liked; the Germans did not a with them, and 
gave them a bad reputation for a morals and no 
religion. Some of them were attached to their own 
consulate, some to the theatre, but there was one of 
the name of Delapres who had no ponte calling, 
but did all sorts of clever things, and spent the money 
as fast as he got it. Sometimes Delapres appeared on 
the stage, sometimes he taught fencing, his own lan- 

, or elocution ; for he was a master of that and 
the Ge rman tongue. Sometimes, it was said, he wrote 
for the Hamb pers and booksellers; and what- 
ever Delapres ahd. he did well. Every employer 
was — with him. If - igs had suthcient 
capacity, they were sure to learn. e manager of 
the theatre said he had ay full houses on the 
nights of his appearance. e gay young men of the 
city thought he capital company ; he an immense 
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acquaintance to exchange bows with in all public 

laces, and was often to be seen in fashionable society ; 
but no sober family wished their sons to associate 
with him; and nobody in all Hamburg cared to 
acknowledge him as a friend, except Edward Grund- 
ler, the clerk next to my father. 

Grundler had been born of Danish parents, in our 
West Indian colony of St Thomas, which with some 
people accounted for his being weaker both in arm 
and brain than a Dane ought to be. His hair was 
almost white; he spoke with a stammer, and was 
never quick or clever at anything. Nevertheless, 
Grundler had a will and fancy of his own, and they 
took him, in spite of all the good advices of his rela- 
tions, friends, and employers, into a firm friendship 
with Delapres. They had got acquainted somehow at 
the theatre, and what was the bond befween them 
nobody could divine. Two more unlike could not be 
found the world over; yet Delapres was kind to 
Grundler, took him to all places of amusement, 
made him help to spend the money he earned in so 
many ways, would suffer no man to give him a slight- 
ing look, and being a first-rate fencer as well as ready 
with his sword, nobody cared to give him cause for a 
duel. Grundler was an orphan, in a manner under 
the ianship of two uncles, who were timber- 
merchants, but in a small way. Neither they nor 
their families thought much of him; he was not likely 
to make a figure in the world; but they wished to 
keep him out of bad company; and the young man 
would mind his work in the bank steadily all day, 
and when it was over in the evening, steal away to 
Delapres. They had places appointed for meeting in 
street and coffee-house. Many a time poor Grundler’s 
eyes could scarcely be kept open at his desk, with late 
sittings overnight. Many a good advice, as I have 
said, he got from all quarters; but though manageable 
and easily advised in everything else, no power or 
— could detach him from his foreign friend. 

is relations naturally began to inquire after Dela- 
~~ history, and the result was not satisfactory. They 
earned that he had been a student in Paris, but 
obliged to leave both his college and his country on 
account of some singular charges made against him to 
the prefect of police. Some said they related to poison- 
ing, some to plots against the government, and one 
old officer of the Hamburg police, then superannuated, 
said, he had spoken with a priest from Paris, who 
solemnly declared the student was accused, and he 
believed justly, of practising the black art. It was 
also discovered that Delapres had resided in most of 
the German towns, but everywhere lived in the same 
manner, and with the same repute. Besides his 
acknowledged performances, singular feats were 
ascribed to him, even in Hamburg: it was said he 
could imitate anybody’s handwriting exactly, and 
had some means of knowing people’s most private 
affairs, whether they concerned him or not. Nobod 
cared to be too intimate, but nobody liked to quarrel 
with him; and that sort of half fear kept the timber- 
merchants and the bank people from more marked 
interference with Grundler’s fancy. 

Things were in this state, when one morning there 
was presented for payment at the Danish bank a 
three hundred dollar-note, which proved to be a 
forgery. The presenter, a senator of the town, had 
got it from his correspondent in Amsterdam; the 
correspondent had got it from a Russian merchant; 
the Russian had got it from his correspondent in 
London; and at length the cashier of an English 
banking- house, then of high repute in Hamburg, 
declared that he had received it, among other notes, 
directly from the Danish bank, in exchange for some 
issued by his firm. On closer investigation, Christian 
Haroldson recollected that, on the day mentioned b 
the cashier, he had exchanged notes with the English 
house, by the hand of Edward Grundler. The 
prudent manager, as his custom was, had registered 
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the number of the notes sent, not only in the bank 
books, but also in a private ledger of his own, and the 
forged one was not among them. Moreover, the 
English cashier clearly identified Grundler as the 
messenger, but he persisted in knowing nothing about 
the forgery. The notes had been given to him in a 
sealed packet ; as he got, so he delivered them. My 
father said it was curious that he never stammered 
while making that declaration; but neither questions, 
promises, nor threats could get out of Tim the 
smallest admission to the contrary. The cashier in 
some res corroborated his statement, for he had 
found the bank seal perfect, and the time at which the 
notes were sent and delivered, agreed with that which 
Grundler might have taken to walk from the Alster 
Stross to the Elbe Stross, where the English house 
was situated. One thing, however, came out against 
him; it appeared that within the same hour he had 
been seen in a part of the New Town quite out of his 
way, but there all trace of his movements ended. By 
the laws of Hamburg, Grundler was obliged either 
to tell how he had come by the note, under those 
peculiar circumstances, or suffer the penalty of forgery, 
which was there a capital offence as in most other 
countries of Europe; and as no explanation could be 
got from him, he was committed to prison, and a day 
appointed for his trial in the city court. 

All who knew Grundler were sorry for him. Nobody 
thought of blaming Delapres; he had never been 
accused of any such public crime, and there was not 
a shadow of suspicion against him; but Grundler’s 
friends and relations said that bad company was the 
cause of his ruin, and it was easy seeing how little 
Delapres cared for the boy now, for he was to be seen 
in all public places as gay as ever, laughing and jesting 
with new companions; but that was like his country. 
Late in the evening before the trial, Christian Harold- 
son remained in his office arranging some papers and 
looking over accounts ; the manager, if ible, stuck 
closer to business after that difficulty, y grandfather 
was failing at the time, and my father stayed to help 
long after the rest of the clerks had gone home. They 
had finished, and were about to shut up and leave for 
the night, when the porter said a gentleman wished 
to thew. with Mr Haroldson ; and with one of his best 
bows, in walked Delapres. Neither clerk nor manager 
had ever changed words with him, but they knew him 
well, as all Hamburg did ; the town was not so lar, 
as at present, and he was a remarkable man: a dak 
handsome fellow, my father said, with a smile like 
sunshine, and eyes that looked cold and keen as steel 
when he was angry, and what was rather singular at 
that time, he wore his long black hair without queue 
or powder. Delapres introduced himself in a most 
insinuating manner, but with little ceremony, as 
having come to request Mr Haroldson’s good offices 
on behalf of his friend. In spite of his French accent, 

pane Danish well, and my father said he never 
h such pleading. First, he flattered the manager 
on every imaginable subject, and chiefly on those on 
which he prided himself—his noble descent, his 
abilities for business, and the figure his son Frederick 
was sure tomake. Then he urged that a man of his 
sound sense and uprightness could not believe in 
Grundler’s guilt; shewed how incapable the boy was 
of committing forgery, even if he had been willing; 
how unlikely it was that if he knew anything of 
note, he would not save himself by a full confession ; 
that he had always led an honest life, was young, and 
had no relations that cared for him. Haroldson 
to all he said; it was a hard case, but he could 
not interfere with the law. 

‘I know you cannot,’ said Delapres; ‘but you can 
save the boy. The condemning evidence is in your 
hands. Remember that neither your pen nor your, 
memory is infallible : that note may have been in the 

et. 


‘IT am certain that it was not,’ said Haroldson. 
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* But you could waive that ness to save a young 
man’s life, and make me your eternal debtor. Excellent 
sir, what is tampering with a bank entry, or admit- 


ting that you are not sure of its accuracy, compared | ing. 
wit 


spilling blood ?’ 

‘What! sir—falsify my books, and swear what I 
know to be untrue?’ cried the manager. 

*Mr Haroldson, I know you to an honourable 
and pious man ; but were your own son in the same 
position, what would you wish to be done? And does 
net the Highest authority you acknowledge say: 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do even so.”’ 

Haroldson was not to be moved by such dexterous 
reasoning. He had a high and inflexible sense of 
duty. Beary man was bound to tell and shew the 
truth. He would do anything lawful to save the boy, 
but he must act according to his conscience. Then 
the Frenchman took to prayers and entreaties. He 
had a high spirit, or at least a good deal of pride, like 
the most of his nation; but he flung himself on his 
knees before the manager, beseeching him to save 
Grundler, as if the life had been his own, and 
my father used to say his miserable imploring look 
haunted him for many a year in his sleep. But 
Haroldson was not to be prayed out of his duty, 
though tears came into the good man’s eyes, and at 
last he said resolutely : ‘ Mr Sans, I would not do 
what you ask me, to save the whole city; and I 
doubt you know more than you should about this 

ess.’ 

Delapres ng to his feet, and his eyes took that 
cold deadly gleam as he fixed them on the manager. 
*You refuse to save him,’ he said, ‘ because it is not 
your duty, or, in other words, because it would not 

lease the merchants and bankers of the town. Well, 
isten : do what I asked you to-morrow, or I will 
make your bagk, your family, and yourself an example 
to all merciless Danes, while the walls of Hamburg 
stand ;’ and before a word could be said in answer, he 
had gone and shut the door. 

Haroldson was not the man to be intimidated, but 
he shut up the bank with unusual care, and looked 
sober and thoughtful all the way home. My father 
thought he might have given in, for Delapres, in his 

tion, had offered to indemnify the bank to 
the full value of the forged note, and, they believed, 
would have laid down the money if he had owned 
so much. But Haroldson shewed him what a bad 
example it would set in Hamburg—what a wrong 
thing it would be for a manager to do, particularly 
after such an absurd threat. He was sure the French- 
man was concerned in the transaction, and their 
wisest plan was to give immediate information to 
the police. The police were accordingly informed, 
and Delapres’ lodgings visited the same night ; but he 
had removed early in the afternoon, his landlady could 
not say whither, and the whole city was searched 
for him in vain. Next day, the trial came on, and 
Haroldson gave his evidence. It was conclusive 
against poor Grundler. He would say nothing in 
his defence but what he had said before. Sentence 
of death was accordingly passed upon him; but in 
hopes that the boy’s heart might fail, or something 
turn up to throw light on the mystery, that day 


three months was fixed for his execution. The poor | after 


fellow’s steadfastness surprised everybody ; he went 

back to prison without saying one word; but whether 

from the weakness of his West Indian constitution, 

or the terrors of his mind, he was soon after seized 

with brain fever, and died within the fortnight. No 

one thought him guilty, but they laid him in the 
ison burial-ground; it was the law for all who 
ied within the walls. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of Delapres, and 
Grundler’s relations thought it a riddance ; 
so did Christian Haroldson, though he did not say 
it. The manager was a prudent man, and things 


went well with him; his son went to college; my 


dfather’s office; no more 
forged notes turned up, and his wealth was increas- 
i In the safe fashion of those times, he was 
not only r, but one of the four proprietors 
of the bank. One lived in Sag one in 
Bremen, and one at Liibeck ; they did little in the 
way of direction, but left the entire nt to 
Haroldson, as the right of his family, and not 
stingy, he kept his houfe and his son economically, 
that a capital might accumulate to buy back the 
family estate when Frederick came to his greatness. 


father came into my 


A year passed quietly away; the yo man came 
home to see his family—they said much improved. 
He returned to college, but not with the minister's 


son; Frederick and he did not sort well. His father 
now believed he could a of himself, and it 
appeared the manager’s confidence was not misplaced. 
Frederi ’s letters came so regularly, and were so 
proper, detailing from week to week how he spent 


is time, how he spent his money, what p he 
was making, and what acquaintances he formed; 
they were all the sons of grave lawyers or en, 
steady students and exemplary characters. Id- 


son shewed the letters with great pride to his friends, 
who all agreed that they had been mistaken, and he 
ra aes patna d depressing 
That winter was a icularly an i 
one in Hamburg. a fogs hung over the city 
night and day; the ice on the Elbe and the Alster 
was not safe for country traffic, while, as usual, it 
blocked up the shipping; provisions were in conse- 
quence dear, business was dull, and there was little 
news except what began to be whispered about the 
Danish bank. As the nights grew long and q 
a report got up among the clerks and servants - 
ing a tall figure in white—positively a winding-sheet 
—which came out of dark corners, and surprised 
them in the loneliest of the building. The 
porter had seen it first in one of his nightly rounds; 
then it appeared more or less distinctly to several of 
the clerks, but always when they were alone; and at 
last my father got a glimpse of it in a corridor leading 
to the strong room. We Danes equal, if we do not 
surpass, the Germans in our faith and fear of the 
supernatural. The bank had been a convent, a castle, 
and a prison. Dark deeds had been done within it 
under every form. There was a garden behind, which 
had been into a prison ceme ; the strong 
room itself was the of a chapel ; the flat tomb- 
stones of knights and abbots might yet be traced in 
its floor. a score of | might have been 
recalled to account for the apparition ; but—why or 
wherefore my father could never make out—the w! 
establishment believed it to be Edward Grundler. 
They had a notion that he had been unjustly con- 
demned, and that therefore his restless spirit haunted 
the scene of his accusation. The terror this idea in- 
spired was so great that some of the oldest clerks gave 
up their places; the r, whose had never 
been known to fail before, would not go on his rounds 
alone ; and my father, who had given evidence on the 
trial, though only concerning the date of the transac- 
tion with the English house, said his hair used to 
stand on end when he had to cross any of the passages 
nightfall. The manager alone did not a to 
be frightened, though it was generally allowed he had 
the best ri It was lo ‘ore any one dared to 
tell him the spectre. When one of the clerks 
mentioned it as the cause of his resignation, he tried 
to laugh him out of the notion, insisted that 
spirits had no wish to return to this wicked world, 
and that evil ones were not permitted to molest 
honest ; but when the man would not stay, 
and rs went, when my father confessed to 
having seen it, he took to going about the place 
after dark, and must have caught some glimpse of 
it too; for Haraldson all at ence acknowisigel: that 
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there was something in the business he did not 
understand, though nothing would bring him to 
admit that it was a ghost. A fact which seemed 
to corroborate his opinion came to light about mid- 
winter, when the nights were longest and the fear at 
its height. It was discovered that cash to an unknown 
amount had been abstracted from the coffers in the 
strong room, to which, by a fixed rule of the establish- 
ment, no one had access unless accompanied by the 
manager or his chief-clerk. There was no mode of 
entrance or egress except by the iron-bound door of 
which Haroldson kept the key. On examination, the 
place appeared secure as ever ; nothing was disturbed, 
nothing out of order; the papers, jewels, and plate 
—— there for many a Danish family, were all 

e in their chests, yet keys had been found for the 
old-fashioned coffers which contained theespecie—the 
bank had a good deal in store just then— and crowns 
and dollars could not go without hands. 

‘It’s no ghost, Peterson,’ said the manager, as he 
and my father talked over the matter in private. 
‘There is some wicked trick a playing on us. You 
remember what Delapres said, when Fonen not do 
as he wished. These French are fearfully clever in 
mischief. I know it is he that has first frightened 
the house, and then robbed it. Nobody has ever 
heard noise in the strong room ; but don’t you observe 
that the thing in white been always seen in that 
direction. I can’t imagine how he gets in; but I’ll 
match him, Peterson, if you stand by me,’ and the 
manager looked fiercer and harder than my father 
ever thought was in his nature. ‘To-morrow is 
Friday, the day on which r Grundler was con- 
demned, and the clerks say fg is always seen 
that night. We'll make-believe to go home at the 
usual hour of closing; but I’ll have my pistols here, 
and come back, if you’ll come with me. It may be 
cowardly, but I confess I do not care for trying it 
alone ; there might be more than himself. We'll take 
no light with us; I know every step of the house ; 
we'll station ourselves behind the + pillar in the 
corner of the strong room, and the first sound we 
hear, I'll fire in that direction. Mind you bring your 
pistols, and not a word to the clerks.’ 

My father promised to stand by his principal, and 
keep secret. The bank was cl at the accustomed 
hour next evening ; and when all the clerks were fairly 
out of si Haroldson and he met at the door as 
appoin re-entered and locked it, found the pistols, 
which they a ps «amp and depetinell in the 
manager's office, groped their way to the strong room 
door, which the = r also locked upon Jom and 
took their station behind the pillar, pistol in hand. 
It was the only clear night the city had seen for 
months; and as they stood there, the moon, which 
was near the full, shone in through a small narrow 
window set high in the thick wall, and doubly grated. 
Just at that moment, they heard a grating noise in 
the corridor, then a key turned outside, and, as the 
door of the strong room opened, a tall figure clad all 
in white glided in, and made straight up to-the coffers. 
My father saw the manager raise his arm, and level 
by the moonlight ; the next moment the report of his 
istol rang through the old house, but it was followed 

y a shriek from a voice they knew; and there was 
a-heavy fall. Both rushed to the prostrate man, but 
they could not discern his face. ‘For God’s sake, 

and strike a light!’ said Haroldson ; and when my 
brought the candle, he was standing in a pool 
of blood, oat close to his feet lay the dead white face 
of his son! It was Frederick, from whom he had got 
one of the good and proper letters that very day, 
who had come, night after night, clad in a shroud 
and sheet, and armed with a bunch of skeleton keys, 
to frighten his father’s clerks, and rob the bank. 

The mode of his entrance was also visible: one of 

the flags forming the floor of the corridor was turned 


and a passage below, which wound away under the 
bank, till it terminated in a sort of fissure in one of 
the arches sepa ape Sams 8 we , of easy access 
from the ice on the river. Nobod dreamed of 
the existence of that passage ; it must have been con- 
structed in the monks’ time, as some convenience to 
those holy brothers, and the memory of it lost in 
course of time. How young Haroldson spent the 
money, or who wrote the letters from Copenhagen, 
was never discovered. The unfortunate manager went 
all the way to inquire; but he could only learn that 
his son had never lodged at the respectable house 
from which they were cated, nor been known to any 
of the acquaintances mentioned in them. He returned 
to business, and tried to go on as he used to do, but 
never looked himself agai Within six months, he 
resigned his managership, and before the close of the 
year, was laid beside his son. The husband of his 
eldest daughter succeeded him—a discreet man, my 
father said; but the bank did not prosper under his 
government; people somehow lost confidence in it, 
after the story of young Haroldson. If that were 
Delapres’ revenge, or how he contrived to execute it, 
neither time nor inquiry ever informed my father. 
When the French occupied Hamburg, the Danish 
bank was the first of the public funds they seized. 
The old house was ruined in the subsequent bombard- 
ment, and has since given place to timber-stores. So 
my father lost his clerkship; but he got another in 
Bremen, lived to a good old age, and told my child- 
hood many a tale ; but he was never partial to repeat- 
ing that of the Haunted Bank of Hamburg. 


ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE. 


Ir is now thirty-five years ago that John Ericsson, 
while in his native land of Sweden, working with 
his father as a mining-engineer, conceived the idea 
of employing flame in some way as a prime mover, 
irrespective of, or dispensing with, the production of 
steam. He came to England, as the head-quarters 
of mechanical invention; and here he brought out 
his Flame-engine. This proved to be a failure; his 
flame was too hot, and spoiled the engine instead 
of setting it to work. Nature had, however, marked 
him out for an inventor, and he di his remark- 
able powers in other directions. He invented an 
Artificial Draught for steam-boilers, which was in 
many respects the basis of one of the capital features 
in the locomotive. He constructed the ‘ Novelty’ 
which competed with Robert Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket’ 
in the memorable trial of locomotives on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway in 1829. He invented the 
Steam Fire-engine, in conjunction with Mr Braith- 
waite. He was among the first to propose the Screw 
Propeller for steam-ships, = a aon 
arrangements of apparatus for perfecting 

He invented the "eteiatied Steam-engine, in- 
tended to lessen the extent of space occupied by the 
machinery of steam-ships. He invented a Distance 
Instrument, to measure distances at sea in the 
rations of naval nery ; a Hydrostatic Gauge, for 
measuring the volume of fluids under pressure; an 
Alarm Barometer, in which the falling of the column 
of mercury causes a gong to sound; a Pyrometer, to 
determine high temperatures by the pressure of heated 
air; a Rotary Fluid Meter, to measure fluids by the 
velocity with which they pass ay apertures of 
definite dimensions; a procating Fluid Meter, for 
measuring the quantity of water which passes through 
pipes during definite periods; and a new Sea-lead 
of peculiar construction, for taking soundings at sea 
without rounding the vessel to the wind, and inde- 
pendently of the length of the lead-line. These 
numerous inventions shew what a fund of ney 
must be in Ericsson, quite apart from his labours 
in reference to the caloric engine, of which we now 


up, disclosing an open grate, a ladder of strong ropes, 
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Our transatlantic friends maintain a very fair 
equality with us in all that concerns mechanical 
inventions. They have not, it is true, a past histo 
of a dozen centuries or so to look back upon, with all 
its teachings and suggestions ; but ~~ have many 
inducements to economise labour as much as possible ; 
and these inducements have resulted in the invention 
and construction of numerous labour-saving machines. 
Even that mechanical giant, the steam-engine, has 
not been sufficient for them; they are quite ready 
to believe in a greater giant, whose powers are to be 
developed by them. Whether or not Captain Ericsson 
thought that American boldness would be more to his 
P than English caution, we know not, but he 

e America his home several years ago; and it is 
in that country that the caloric engine has grown > 

It is not by any means a new idea to make the 
atmosphere work for us instead of steam. The one 
as well as the other can cause a piston to move upand 
down in a cylinder ; the only question is, how to do 
this effectively and economically. The air will move 
the piston, but what is to move the air? Whether 
the air be compressed or rarefied, power is required to 
produce this change ; and it is just possible that an 
inventor might make the mistake of spending much 
power to produce little—as a spendthrift might 
pay 30 per cent. for money intended to pay off a 

‘ormer loan at 20 per cent. Nothing but experiment, 
frequently and carefully repeated, will shew how 
power may be made to produce power in the best 
manner. Some years ago, a Scotch inventor, Mr 
Stirling, contrived an air-engine, in which a portion of 
air was expanded and rendered lighter by the applica- 
tion of heat; an ascensive power was obtained by 
balancing this against colder and heavier air; and 
this ascensive power was converted into a prime- 
mover for machinery. The contrivance so far suc- 
ceeded as to be applied to a machine-bakery, where a 
eurrent of hot air from the baking ovens worked the 
air-engine, and the air-engine worked the dough-mixing 
machines. Some time after this, a German, the 
Baron von Rathen, made trial of an air-locomotive in 
the vicinity of the metropolis ; compressed air worked 
the locomotive, but a small steam-engine produced 
the compression ; and thus the machine was virtually 
steam-propelled after all. Then there was Mr 
Randolph's arrangement of an air-engine, employed 
in — and ventilating coal-mines—not so much 
to save the expense of steam-power, as to meet 
certain difficulties in the construction of a particular 
mine. Numerous other persons have constructed or 
lanned air-engines ; some depending on the difference 
mean hot and cold air, some on that between com- 
pressed and rarefied air ; but Ericsson’s has attracted 
more attention than any of them. For thirty years 
has he been eng on this labour. He startled 
engineers by telling them that he could produce some- 
thing like a perpetual motion—an exercise of force 
without food to supply it. His first theory was—that 
hot air, when brought into contact with an extensive 
ace of iron-wire gauze, is deprived of its heat ; 
that this heat may be the next moment imparted to 
an incoming current of cold air ; that these duplicate 
rocesses may take place over and over again ; that 

el will be required only for the first action, with a 
little surplus for radiation ; and that thus an engine 
might be worked continuously with scarcely any 
expenditure of coal. This was the rock on which, as 
civil engineers, both in America and in England, said, 
Captain cgay ae They told him that it is not 
in nature to produce working-force without givin 
some equivalent or other to maintain it. But he defi 
them ‘all It is true that he modified his theory, 
but still, so late as 1854, he maintained that the same 
portion of heat can be made to produce mechanical 
power over and over — 

Ericsson’s darling object was to produce a caloric 


ship, a ship that should be propelled by heated air | The absence 


instead of steam. It was about ten years ago that 
this idea was started. He would build a ship of a 
thousand tons burden; it should traverse the Atlantic 
from New York to Liverpool in fifteen days; he 
would use very little coal, because the same heat 
should be made to work over and over again; and 
he would beat the Cunard steamers, by low fares, 
consequent on economical working. The picture was 
a bright one; and essays and treatises, lectures and 
discussions, were invoked to render its brightness 
apparent to all. A company was formed, and a ship 
was built. It was very py | called the 
Ericsson. It was two hundred and fifty feet long, 
and had paddle-wheels thirty-two feet in diameter. 
Off she started on a trial trip, and the New York 
papers of the next day gave a most glowing account 
of her performances. A second trial took place, 
followed by another glowing account. But after this 
the Ericsson somehow went into ‘the cold shade;’ 
one by one faults came to light, and these led to 
the invention of new contrivances, in which the 
original principle was a good deal departed from. In 
this new form of the caloric engine, the heated air, 
after performing its duty by raising the piston in the 
working cylinder, was made to circulate through a 
vessel containing a series of tubes; and the current 
of heated air, in passing through this vessel, was met 
by a current of cold air, circulating in an opposite 
direction. through the series of tubes in its way to 
the working cylinder. Thus there was cold air 
within the tubes, and hot air without; and an 
equalisation of temperature thus took place, by a 
transference of caloric from the one to the other. 
The current of cold air, on its way to the working 

linder, after having thus been partially heated b 
the transference of caloric, was made to pass through 
a series of tubes or vessels exposed to the fire of a 
furnace. The arrangement was very ingenious; but 
after all it nearly gave up the original idea, for the 
fire of the furnace required regular feeding, as 
furnaces are all wont to do if real effective work is 
expected from them. The crack ship, the Hricsson, 
that was to beat Cunard, did not prosper. The first 
engine made for it was said by its inventor to be 
too cumbrous for the available amount of power in 
the ship, and to be liable to a larger amount of leak- 
age and friction than he had anticipated; and so he 
made a second; but the joints of the pipes of the 
heating vessel were not sound, and so misha 
occurred. At last, steam-boilers instead of air- 
engines were put in; and then the ship ceased to be 
an air or caloric ship, according to the original 
intentions of the inventor. 

Still, there was claimed to be something good in 
the idea, although not immediately applicable to large 
ships. The collection of tubes called by Captain 
Ericsson a regenerator of heat might, it was su, 
be worthy of attention if regarded simply as an 
economiser of heat. Many engineers have long 
believed that there are certain conditions under 
which hot air would be preferable to steam as a 
motive power; and Ericsson, by wisely modifying his 
originally enthusiastic views, has obtained ovidense 
in support of that opinion. 

Although scarcely known in this country, caloric 
engines are now coming very extensively into use 
across the Atlantic. They are sought for and pur- 
chased by manufacturers and others who calc 
coolly on the results, and who would not be biassed 
by any high-flown testimonials. When constructed 
on a scale fitted for manufactories of moderate extent, 
the caloric engine appears, from all accounts, to 
consume less fuel a steam-engine of equal 
power ; to be less in danger of explosion; to need 
no boiler or water; and to require no engineer to 
o> it, a common labourer being able to attend to 
such duties as putting on coal and minding the fire. 
of a boiler renders it possible to construct 
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and arrange all the mechanism within a very small 
space. 
The American railway companies now use these 
engines very largely at the stations, for pumping up 
water into the reservoirs from which the tanks of 
the locomotives are supplied. It was but three 
years ago that this mode of application commenced, 
and it has already become very general. The engines, 
it is agreed on all hands, do this pumping-work very 
well, consuming a remarkably small quantity of 
coal, and requiring very little supervision.. Hardl 
less important are the engines employed to wor 
rinting-machines. In May 1860, there were no 
~— n forty daily newspapers in the United 
States printed at machines worked by Ericsson’s 
caloric engines—a pretty strong proof, in a country 
where steam-engines are well understood, that 
there must be some peculiar and remarkable advan- 
tages in the new mechanism. One of the most curious 
applications of the caloric engine is to the working of 
sewing-machines. These machines are in themselves 
at economisers of human labour, and Captain 
icsson has sought how he may still further study 
the seamstress’s convenience. In large factories, 
where many sewing-machines are employed, one 
caloric engine is so placed as to supply — 
power to all of them; thus, the foot of the work- 
woman is not required to press on the pedal or 
treadle ; she is spared a kind of labour which often 
becomes very exhausting, and her whole attention 
may be directed to the management of the needle. 
There are clothing-factories in New York, where from 
fifty to a hundred sewing-machines are worked by 
one caloric engine. Another application of the 
engines, already alluded to, is for hoisting—that 
is, liftmg up and down heavy weights. New 
York shipowners are beginning to find this a very 
important adjunct for their ships. A small compact 
caloric engine, placed in some convenient part of the 
ship, and requiring very little attention, is made to 
pump water, load and discharge cargo, warp ship, 
weigh and cast anchor, set up rigging, and perform 
many other duties usually dependent on manual 
labour. It is believed that many a ship might be 
rved from a leaky state, and possibly from wreck, 
if it had such an engine to aid the overworked sea- 
men during trying weather. 

The years 1858 and 1859 were those in which 
the caloric engines began to be extensively employed 
in factories, and at the present time their employ- 
ment has become very diversified. We read of one 
employed to drive a morocco-polishing machine ; 
another a goat-skin fulling machine ; a third for split- 
ting, sawing, squaring, grooving, and planing timber ; 
a fourth . shoemaking ggg ow others for 
leather-splitting, biscuit-making, bookbinding, ven- 
tilating, cotton-ginning, glass-cutting, hair-picking, 
lace-making, sash and blind making, Se 
comb-cutting, artificial-teeth making, wire-drawing, 
soda-water making, coffee-grinding, bone-crushing, 
malt-mashing, cutlery-grinding—in short, it would 
almost be difficult to say what mechanical labour has 
not now been brought within the sphere of the caloric 
engine. In the laundry of a large military hospital, 
the mangle is turned by one of them. 

There seems good reason to believe that the caloric 
engine will become very valuable on -plantations, 
to press the juice out of the cane. In Cuba, the head- 
quarters of the sugar trade, it is customary to employ 
oxen to drive the sugar-mills. On some estates, 
twelve oxen are needed for this work, yoked together 
as a team, and changed every two hours ; to supply 
this force, and to make allowance for di and 
death, one hundred oxen are kept; seven or eight 
negroes are required to manage the stud. The expense 
of cathe tap becomes very great. Steam-engines 
have been employed only to a limited extent, for 
reasons which would be little regarded in England, 


but which are of serious import in Cuba. The island 
being destitute of coal, wood is the fuel employed, 
and Lanes the neighbourhood of the plantation soon 
becomes denuded of timber. Again, there is scarcity 
of water in many parts of the island, and some diffi- 
culty is found in supplying the boilers of steam- 
engines; steam-engines require engineers to attend 
them, and engineers are not very plentiful in such a 
ae as Cuba. Now, in regard to the caloric engine, 
uel is certainly needed ; but the Americans all agree 
that less is required for it than for the steam-engine, 
to produce equal power, while it needs no water and 
no skilled engineer. Messrs Anguera and Martinez, 
the owners of a very large sugar-estate at Havana, 
set up a caloric engine in 1860, and the result was so 
important as to lead other planters to do likewise. 
any of the American newspapers speak in very 
favourable, although eccentric terms, of this new motor. 
The Brooklyn Transcript says: ‘We run our lar, 
double-cylinder press with one of Ericsson’s caloric 
engines, one of the most useful and perfect pieces of 
ee in the world. It saves us an engineer; it 
saves us fuel ; and it saves us from all apprehension of 
having that useful portion of our person, our head, 
blown off. It is as powerful as an earthquake, and 
yet as innocent asachild. We are sitting immediately 
over it as we write, and experience no kind of incon- 
venience from it; while our press, under its 


wer, is 
ee sheets like mad.’ The Norfolk Day-book says, 
or rather did say, before the Secessionist troubles of 


Virginia commenced : ‘ We kindle the fire with light 
dry wood, and then put on coke or soft coal until the 
furnace is hot enough to burn hard coal; and once 
having got the hard coal well under way, it only 
requires replenishing three or four times a day. The 
caloric engine, so far as we can judge, costs about ten 
or twelve cents a day (five or six pence) for fuel. It 
uses no water whatever. It is perfectly safe—so safe, 
in fact, as not to affect insurance any more than a 
cooking or parlour stove. It requires no engineer 
to attend it, its only attention being to build a fire, 
oil it, keep it clean, start and stop it when necessary 
—altogether requiring not more than thirty minutes 
aday. All this can be done by a little woolly head 
about as big as a lump of chalk.’ 


MELIBEUS AMONG THE PERIPATETIC 
PREACHERS. 


Ir was upon a Sunday afternoon, and still in the 
summer-time, that Melibeeus and I had, over the 
luncheon-things, a terrific combat upon the Sabbath 
question, which it is far from my intention to 
reproduce in these or any other columns. It is 
unnecessary to state that each, in his own opinion, 
remained at the conclusion master of the field, and 
that Dr Poundtext’s homily, listened to so recently 
by both with much decorum, concerning the consider- 
ing others better than ourselves, was not considered 
—_ to the case of intellectual battle by either. 
elibeeus, being a country gentleman, could not 
conceive the craving to be away from the streets 
which grows and swells for six summer days in the 
hearts of the workers in the city, and blossoms upon 
the seventh—how they faint and fail in their crowded 
alleys, and long for the outer air and the summer 
odours, for the wave of the meadow- , and the 
shadows on the face of the pool: or, if less poetical, 
how, at all events, they detest to remain at home. 
Meliboeus, who had been a little put out by the 
discussion, ‘did not know that this was at all the case.” 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘it is high time that you did know. 
If, at a certain epoch of the year called “out of the 
“oF or “the long eS ee is deserted 
y the u classes, as thou; e ie possessed. 
it, so at bes periods the oer Rey flee from it 
with no less unanimity.’ 
‘ At what periods?’ inquired Melibceus curtly, and 
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not at all with the air of a man who is really desirous 
of information. 

‘On every Sunday during the whole summer,’ 
—+ ‘Were there many poor persons at church 

, beside servants and the like, who are bound 

te fal ow the example of their masters and mistresses? 
Did they bear the least proportion to the poor people 
=. you see about this neighbourhood in the week- 

+i suppose they are dissenters, then,’ observed 
Melibceus carelessly. 

* That is very ~ to your usual asseverations, 
my friend, which would lead one to imagine that the 
Lapa classes prefer the church to the chapel ; but we 

over to little Zion yonder (the bell of which is 
already r=" heel and convince you by ocular demon- 


—— a at “at all events, be ve 
them,’ interrupted rae wra' 
of drinking and guzzli 

* Nay,’ interposed I, in my turn, ‘ but that is not 
the question. We have each had our say upon that 
matter, and I am now witnessing to the existence of a 
fact which you deny. I assert that almost all the 
population that can get out of town on a Sunday do 
so. Will you come and see with your own eyes 
whether I am right ?” 

‘I don’t mean to be taken to a gin-shop,’ muttered 
Melibceus decisively. 

‘No,’ replied I; ‘this claret, although it has but 
ay te body, is much more adapted for such weather 

an the liquor you refer to. There is no 
= however, where you would wish to be taken, 
if you “had no claret, no cleanliness, no fresh air, no 
ya ay home, and only the smell of tallow and 
_ and drains about you, from May to 


uch better for 
ally, ‘if instead 


Sept ee 

erha T's spoke with some little indignation, for I 

or ise that Pro oe would 

je my friend Melibeeus for the next six days in a 

street in Whitechapel, in order that I might see 

how he liked it, and what would be his views upon 
Sunday travelling when he came out. 

‘I will go with you wherever you like,’ quoth Meli- 
beeus andesite, po his gentle answer stilled my 
bosom at once. ‘We will give up Dr Poundtext for 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Amiable Melibeeus,’ cried I, ‘you shall not go 
without ae & sermon, although neither bishop nor 
dean, nor select preacher, as of Lincoln’s Inn, shall 
deliver it. We first bend our steps towards Hyde 
eens tase Seep preachers ; be ee ing a tom 

see how the e pass their Sun sys elsew 
a ote ph pete ther day.’ 
I am afraid,’ observed Melibceus, as we drew nigh 
to the scene of action, ‘that we shall not find these 
~~ gentlemen very orthodox.’ 
is as you please, my friend: there are some 
of all persuasions. The evangelical societies send out 
their own preachers, with whose type you are, of 
course, acquainted ; now and then, but very rarely, a 
Church rector or curate will come in strictest 
habiliments ; and there is, or used to be, 
even a Mormon divine. ‘The unaccredited preachers 
are, however, by far the most numerous, each of 
whom has his peculiar “views” and antagonisms. The 
majority of these, also, are what is generally under- 
stood by the term ev: ical. There are a few Infidels ; 
there is one Atheist ; a Temperance lecturer or two; and 
one individual who considers himself as the champion 
of nothing in particular the encroachments of 


against 
the Latter-day Saints. It is popularly sup that 
the wife and all the female members of this last gentle- 
man’s family have been abducted to the Great Salt 
ape Rone segues Gaga ed Ge bt 
Joseph Smith.’ 

wr ihe Atheist and the Infidels are, I suppose, the 

most popular,’ observed Melibcous sighing, 


‘ By no means,’ returned I ; ‘that is another of your 
a ntleman’s notions which requires to be cor- 
The healthy love of religious liberty makes 
the a ae dislike an orator who attacks anybody’s 
faith. “Why don’t he let o wd ap bide? y> 
that ’ere beggar flies at everybody!” are expressions 
which I nana often heard from the impatient auditors 
of these oo But there is more than one political 
preacher, w rinciples saad would gay endorse, 
2 draws me a me ble audien You see the knots 
of people scattered up and _ yonder: each has 
its favourite orator; and a frequenter of the place 
knows pretty well what tenets are being inculcated by 
the position occupied by each. There is the Infidel 
tree, and the Mormon bench, and the bare spot of 
ground where the people collect around the Temper- 
ance man who preaches from the top of his friend’s 
shoulders. Where those well-cadenced hymns are 
rising, you may know, of course, that more or less of 
orthodoxy prevails. Which shall we take first ?’ 

‘I think I hear h by the barracks there,’ 
replied Melibceus, ‘although I do not agree with you 
that they are oung altogether in tune. They sound 
more like the fitful applause of a theatre. 
there are some young people ery 8 away from the 
rest, and franticly towards the Serpentine.’ 

‘Then it is probably a Revival meeting,’ remarked 
I; but upon going 5 Aah to the com it turned out to 
be nothing of that kind, but cay the celebration of 
the ancient British e of ‘ Kiss in the Ring.’ 

* This, then,’ said Melibesus gravely, ‘is an example 
of that religious enthusiasm among the lower orders 
of which you were just speaking, is it? It is a kind 
of faith which I can easily imagine a good man - 
eager to embrace. The playing at hockey is, 
aware, Co’ a pious exercise at the Agapemone. 
“Trap, bat, and ball,” may, for all I know, be an 
important rite among the’—— 

* Melibceus,’ iietoied I, ‘ to your excellent gift of 
humour you would do well to add a little more charity. 
But what is this ?’ 

A couple of little boys passed us at full speed, 
[oo by the spectacle I was myself referring 


¢ Bese ’s somethink up, Bill,’ exclaimed one of them 
as he flew by. 

The ‘somethink’ was a boy of about their own size 
and age—fourteen years at oldest—who —_ taken 
possession of an iron bench by way of pulpit, from 
which he was addressing one very stout oi tea 
black, two nursery-maids, four open-mouthed children 
Ee SS & Be Se Sevens « the 
same bench by accident—a wayfarer w tae 
—— of listening to him. This juvenile preacher 

y no means an imposing presence ; were 
dangerous through their attenuity, and, me 
they did not Lu themselves to their position as 
the knees, indeed, re aide close 


that must have found him in a condition "ia 
indeed; he looked as if he wanted a great deal of 
reviving even yet. I remember to have seen a dozen 
such boy- in the Park while the Movement 
was at its height, but he was the only one, as he him- 
self assured us with genuine tears, that was now left. 
His power of compelling tears at will was equal to 
that enjoyed by the famous Job Trotter, who emu- 
lated the Chelsea water-works. The wtnieae 5 8 a 
mere collection of stereotyped 
strung together wihoud otha order ‘and ito thout It object, 
—of his could scarcely 


caninan and 
al benten B pnkeuell not prohibit its 


Sil sunind> mo of sulfling on umch? cheeal 


a to aa air 


[_ 
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Melibeeus, ‘as of the What's my Thought Like? of 
poor Tommy Moore— 

Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 

Because it is a slender thing of wood, 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 

And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 

In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.’ 


Nor was the young gentleman sufficiently accus- 
tomed to his work as always to remember the style 
of address proper to the oecasion, so that ‘ Dear soul’ 
alternated with ‘My dear sir’ in it, with strange 


effect. 

A little further on, a tall, Solomon — 
ntleman was accurately fixing the end of the worl 
S that day six weeks; and among the outskirts of 
his congregation moved a serious man in a white 
neckcloth, distributing single tracts from a sheaf of 
that ular article, which he carried under his arm. 
His [a mee of character seemed to be somewhat 
defective, or perhaps his instructions were to furnish 
evil and good alike with an equal share of his com- 
modity, for he gave one to Melibeeus, to that gentle- 
man’s intense dissatisfaction, and, indeed, considering 
the general character of the congregation, it might 

have been better bestowed. 

We then visited three orthodox ministers, where 
the sermons were certainly rather above than under 
par, such as would have quite conferred a reputation 
in some country churches I could name, and which 
would not have disgraced St Anybody’s. The singing, 
too, which was of cotirse quite voluntary and 
accidental, was unusually and had a remarkable 
reality and enjoyment about it. In no case was 
there any unseemly interruption. If any of the flock 
felt himself ieved by the pastor, or became 
wearied, he simply took himself into another fold, or 
out of earshot. The preachers, although alike in 

us, were different in style. There was, of course, 

e dismal her, who looked upon all Nature, 
including Man himself, only as materials for one 
huge bonfire; there was the cheery preacher of the 
Spurgeon school, who seasoned his discourse with 
much personal anecdote, not all of which, I fear, was 
genuine experience; and there was the spasmodic 
——— who was perpetually exclaiming, ‘ Look 

ere now!’ ‘Answer me,’ and other i 
mandates of that character, and whom once, 
distinctly observed—at the commencement of a very 
impassioned sentence indeed—to moisten the palms 
of his hands. 

The gentleman who advocated Atheism was, as 


logic without reason, and premises without facts, and 
was certainly the least ular, though not the least 
numerously attended of all the Park discourses. His 
tion was almost entirely confined to the male 


e old lady in a poke-bonnet, however, 


re) 

sex. 
evidently from the country, was attentively listening 
to him, holding her pretty daughter, of seventeen or 


so, very tightly by the hand. 

‘What a te pee remarked. a 
*to see a woman t bringing a young girl to 
hear such things aa these. Iam not much of a parson, 
but I’ll just give her a bit of my mind.’ And 
most undoubtedly he would have done so, but that, 
fortunately, the preacher at that very instant gave 
expression to a statement more monstrous than 
eommon, whereat the old lady exclaimed: ‘Come 
along, Jemima Anne; I am quite sure this ain’t true 


geepel’ The fact owe agers up to that period she 
been listening to man under the impression 
that he belonged to her own doubtless most respectable 
persuasion, and was in the most total i ce of 
all that he had hitherto been driving at. Nor was 
this ancient dame the only auditor whose feelings 


235 
were outraged by that last remark of the preacher's ; 
the whole congregation rose at him, and sem him 
from his elevated position on the bench, pi ed to 
drive him hither and thither about the park, nor 
would they suffer him to confer his pity upon his 
‘ poor priest-ridden and superstitious fellow-creatures’ 
“—_ =m healthy exhibition of popular feeling,’ 
very y e m oO 

remarked Melibceus, in allusion to ou ne 
treatment of our late preacher. 

‘A beautiful example of that freedom of religious 
expression which is the boast of our country,’ returned 
I. ‘Let us ask this habitué of the place what he 
thinks of it. Does that gentleman often get ill-treated 
in that manner, policeman ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; mostly every Sunday. We got him off 
at first, but now we just let him take what he brings 
upon hisself. He is as obstinate as a jackass, and is 
punished accordingly.’ 

‘It is the good-feeling of his hearers,’ observed 
Melibeeus, ‘that thus causes them to refuse to listen 
to him, and to hunt him about in this fashion.’ 

‘ Well, sir, yes; most on’em hates him ; and, besides 
that, some on’em wants to get people together as 
much as possible—pushin’ and crowdin’—in order to 
do a bit of bisness for themselves.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Melibeeus, ‘ to preach better things to the 

le, eh? Very proper.’ 

‘No, sir,’ returned the policeman drily ; ‘to pick the 
people’s pockets.’ 

e Mormon divine did not happen to be in the 
park upon the present occasion, but the Anti-Mormon 
preacher did. He was a rather intelligent-looking 
Sesto, with a ] head, and a slow, self-reliant 
manner. He informed us that at the commencement 
of his efforts against the objects of his crusade there 
were three thousand Mormons in the city of London— 
whereby, I suppose, he meant the metropolis at large 
—but that now, by reason of his eloquence, there 
were but six hundred left. ‘I have been in prison 
times out of mind because of them. I was locked up 
the night before last for causing an obstruction in a 
public thoroughfare, and I daresay I shall be locked 
up to-morrow.’ With the exception of the above 
remarks, I do not think this gentleman ever finished a 
sentence : not only was his lecture in a discursive 
to an appalling degree, ing from Louis Napoleon 
to Joe Smith, an ae te e Pope of Roms, like 
the contents of the hose of a fire-engine not under 
control, but its diversity drew down upon him endless 
interruptions, to all of which he considered himself 
called upon to reply. His demeanour while listening 
to an objector, with one hand up to his ear, and the 
other raised appealingly to his audience, as though he 
would say: ‘ uiet—please be quiet, and restrain 
your righteous indignation ; let him come to his end, 
and then see me demolish him,’ was really a model of 
self-complacency. He would wok in a confi- 
dential manner to his audience (even when it was quite 
evident that their sympathies were with the other 
man), as if to remark to them: ‘ Yes, he is a fool; you 
are quite right there; but wait a bit till it is my 
turn, and then hear me.” And when his turn did 
come, the blatant conceit of his reply was something 
really tremendous. 

‘IT — exclaimed Melibceus, ‘he is like a bad 
jaar : performing an article out of the Superfine 

ew. 

This man, however, _ some ase ae —— 
repartee, although none for oratory, an and hi 
audience exchanged a good many cut» and thrusts 
with much good-humour. At the conclusion of some 
remark of an objector, which he did not well know 
how to answer on the instant, and therefore wanted to 

in time, or simply perhaps through the overwhelm- 
pe Bao of he 
am I, my friends? Why, I am a 
logical, straightforward Seotchman. I 
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weathercock, mind ye, to be turned hither and 
thither’ ——- 

‘Ay,’ exclaimed somebody in the crowd, ‘ you’ll 
never turn north, at all events. I never heard of one 
of your countrymen doing that.’ 

At this there was a great burst of ~~ The 
preacher waited for it to subside, and then with a 
mock-humility that would have made the fortune of a 
stage Tartuffe, he replied: ‘No, that’s true; and it 
is use you ish are so varra kind to us. 
[Great cheering.] nd because,’ added he, sinking 
his voice to a confidential whisper, ‘because you’re 
all such flats.’ 

After this, we once more entered a purer atmo- 
sphere, and joined an orthodox con tion. 

‘I am very glad, remarked Melibceus, ‘ to perceive 
this worthy man’s ministrations so well attended ; but 
I do wish that his discourse was a little more practical. 
These texts and commonplaces of his are the mere 
barren husks of religion, and the swine, you observe— 
the people that are not religious—will not even look 
at A oes. Why does he not apply his doctrine to 
matters that concern everybody here present, to the 
sins that are being committed here to-day? He has 
had nothing to tell us all the time we have been 
standing by except concerning Lot’s wife, as though 
looking behind one was the great vice of the day, or 
the best illustration of disobedience to the Divine 
commands. I really should like to offer a few remarks 
upon this subject myself.’ 

A m, however, to my great relief, was here 
struck up, and balked Melibeus of his opportunity, 
but we found a confirmation of the truth of his remark 
only a few yards away. A Temperance lecturer was 
there holding forth to an audience not of habitually 
sober persons, but to many evidently ef the class for 
which his discourse was intended. It was impossible 
to doubt the reality of the pictures he drew of the 
results of drunkenness, for if the impassioned words 
of the speaker failed to carry conviction, you might 
have read their corroboration in the grave and earnest 
faces of those who listened to them, not without sighs, 
and even tears, nor, let us hope, without some good 
resolves for the future. The arguments were addressed 
to each man’s nal experience, and their application 
was irresistible, and not to be mi en. 

‘Upon my word,’ cried Melibceus, ‘I would like to 
ag a missionary of temperance down to Bullock 

ithy. What power there is in simple truth, even 
when the man that presents it leaves out his hs! I 
— I feel as though I had pawned Mrs M.’s onl 
net for gin, and she was asking me in vain what 
“had brought home for dinner.’ 
But the cleverest of all the Park orators whom it 
was our privilege this day to listen to was beyond 
uestion the Lay or Political Preacher. It is not 
tory to the rest to say that they were all more 
or less on a level with their audiences, for these were 
very far from being stupid, but our democratic friend 
—who considered universal —- to be ‘ a step in the 
right direction ’"—was intellectually much superior to 
the majority of those he addressed ; whereas, in other 


_— us with many ra anecdotes from 
is family history, or, as speaker himself expressed 
it, his ‘blood-stained race.’ ‘Mr Di i,” said he, 


alluding to that gentleman’s defection from the liberal 
ranks, and supposed seeking after place and emolu- 


ment from alien hands—‘ Mr Disraeli is a Christian- 
ised Jew, who is always craving after political pork.’ 
This crushing remark was generally applauded ; but a 
stout gentleman in a black satin waistcoat, and a very 
Conservative-looking es, made the following 
animadversion upon it to Melibceus : 

‘ Specious, sir, very specious, but oller’—by which 
we understood him to mean hollow. 

Whether we agreed with or dissented from this old 
aggre observation, it is not necessary to state. 

e gave him no reply beyond what might be 
gathered from the putting up of our umbrellas, for 
the rain came down just then with unexpected 
suddenness, and preachers and preached-at fled the 
Park together. 


TRADITIONS OF THE GREENLAND 
ESQUIMAUX. 
THE TALE OF OUNGARTOK.” 
AS KNOWN TO THE GREENLANDERS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF JULIANSHAAB, 
A native of this place, named Jonathan, also called 
Samek, has related this curious history ; and from his 
oral narrative, it has been written down for the 
instruction and amusement of his countrymen. 

One day, a Greenlander, wishing to try a new bird- 
harpoon, rowed in his kajak from Akpaitsivik to the 
fishing-station at Kakortok. There saw he on the 
rocks below one of the houses a Scandinavian collect- 
ing mussels. This one, when he saw the Greenlander 
miss his aim at a bird, jeered at him, and said : ‘ Cast 
your lance at me ;’ to which the Greenlander answered : 
* Nay, I will not.’ Then said the Scandinavian again : 
‘Yes, aim at me.’ But the Greenlander satel : 
‘Because thou art friendly with me, I will not.’ But 
now ap roached the Scandinavian chief Oungartok, 
and said : ‘ Well, since he persists in desiring you to 
aim at him, do so.’ The Greenlander, holding his lance, 
said: ‘ You are my friends, and wherefore should I 
do this?’ But when the Scandinavian came further 
out upon the rocks, he aimed at him, and the lance 

ierced and killed him. The chief said to the Green- 
der : ‘ Thou art not to blame, for I ordered thee to 
throw at him ; and therefore didst thou it.’ 

Now, when winter approached, and the lands were 
united by ice, the Greenlanders were in constant dread 
that the Scandinavians would take revenge ; but the 
winter went by, and summer came, and still two sum- 
mers passed. During the third winter, the Greenlander 
went again to Kakortok, and another accompanied 
him, having with him his bladder and lances for seal- 
hunting. e latter saw on the rocks another Scan- 

inavian picking up mussels, and the idea came to 
him to kill him without saying anything to him. 
Rowing warily up, he threw his lance, which stuck 
fast in him even whilst he was collecting mussels. He 
his lance out of him, and without saying 
anything to the chief, sought his home. When there, 
he related how he had killed one of the Scandinavians, 
and when all the hunters came in, he told them the 
same. These asked him if he had informed the chief 
of it. He answered: ‘No, I have not told it.’ Then said 
several of the hunters: ‘ Wherefore hast thou not done 
so?’ Then stood up he who had slain the first, and 
said : ‘I killed because the chief commanded it ;’ and 
this he said because he liked not that the second had 
said nought thereof to the chief. 

It was winter again, and the sea was frozen over. 
A girl at Akpaitsivik went out to fetch water. As the 

was frozen over, she made a hole in the ice, and 

to fill her bucket; but whilst thus occupied, she 
discovered something red reflected on the water in 
the hole, but believing it to be her own face, she 
turned towards home, when her eyes fell upon a great 
many Scandinavians collected near the spot; when 


* Scandinavian chief. 
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she saw these, she was frightened, and fled, leaving her 
bucket. When she reached the house, she said: ‘ Man’ 
Scandinavians are following me ;’ and as she ente’ 
these took up their stations before the windows and 
entrance. A Greenlander went out, but so soon as he 
appeared at the door, he was cut down with an axe, 
and all who came out were thus slain. But of two 
brothers who had not yet gone out, spoke the elder: ‘I 
will spring out of the window, which looks out on the 
ice ;’ the younger said: ‘I will follow directly after 
thee ;’ and so sprang they both out, but the elder 
was the foremost. The Scandinavians saw him on 
the ice, and when the younger got out, they saw him 
also, and said to the chief: ‘See, there are two yet 
remaining ; let us haste after them;’ but the chief 
said : ‘I am the fleetest ; I will chase them ;’ and the 
chief began to run. Now commenced the, chase upon 
the ice; but whilst they ran, the younger brother's 
new-soled shoes became slippery with the wet, and it 
was with difficulty he could keep his legs, and his 
brother ran from him. The chief gained rapidly upon 
him, lifting his axe to cut him down. The elder 
brother reached the land, and sprung up on the rocks ; 
but when the younger should make the same spring, 
he slipped from the ice-covered rocks down amongst 
the loose blocks of ice, because his shoes were slippery. 
The chief reached him, and slew him, and chopped off 
one of his arms, which he ,held up to the ar ag 
saying : ‘Canst thou, Kassapé, so long as thou livest, 
ever forget this thy unlucky younger brother ?’ 

Kassapé escaped to his father-in-law, who lived at 
Kangermiutsiak ; and when he came to him, said: 
* All my friends and kinsmen are slain; the chief was 
angry because a stupid Scandinavian had been killed. 
I am in want of a kajak.’ The father-in-law answered : 
‘Thou mayest have mine ;’ and Kassapé had it. 

Of all the seals which he that winter caught, he 
had the skins dressed white, and the skins of all those 
seals which he killed during two summers and winters 
were all bleached white. 

Kassapé then said : ‘I will no longer go after seals, 
but seek a large piece of drift-timber ;’ and he found 
a very large tree, which he at once towed to land, and 
when summer was over it had become dry. Then 
— Kassapé to work upon it. He hollowed it out to a 
tube, and bored holes all over it, to draw lines through, 
and made pegs for these holes. When he had so far 
finished it, he brought it to the water’s-edge, together 
with all the white seal-skins, which he put inside, and 
after having closed the ends, he set it in the water. 
All the canoes were then launched, and they took it 


in tow. 

As the Fiord wind was blowing, they landed at 
Pingiviarnek, and took the tree on shore, and made 
fast to it, with their hunting-lines, all the white skins 
which they used as sails when they left Pingiviarnek. 
All the Greenlanders at Kangermiutsiak saw from the 


mountains the large tree-boat with its sails of white 
skin, some of which were quite white, others looking 
like dirty pieces of ice. hen the boat neared the 
shore at Kangermiutsiak, there came many Green- 
landers out to them. Kassapé then ordered those with 
him to pull on the lines, and spread out the white 
skins ; and when they were spread, they on shore saw 
that the machine resembled a piece of ice about to 
turn itself over. When Kassapé landed, he asked how 
it ap and the Greenlanders answered: ‘One 
would take it for a piece of ice.’ Then said Kassapé: 
‘I should like to see it, so go you out with it alone, 
and I will look on.’ Thereupon went the Green- 
landers out in it, and the canoes towed it out, and 
Kassapé went a little way up the mountain; and 
when he had well considered his work, he found that 
it well resembled a piece of ice. He let them land 
sgain, and took off all the skins, and spread them in 

e sun to oF ‘I have not,’ said he, ‘ forgotten my 
younger brother.’ 

Three winters had now passed, when he went out 


‘appointed; the chief was 


to seek revenge. He drew towards Kakortok, and 
waited upon the coast of Akpaitsivik for a favourable 
wind ; for when the west wind blew, pieces of ice 
drifted into the water around Kakortok. The wind 
was fair. Kassapé unfolded all the skins, and set 
them up as sails, and drifted off. Many wmiaks (skin- 
boats) followed, and these lay-to upon the northern 
side, and collected brushwood. Kassapé and his 
followers, who were inside the hollow tree, drove in 
below Kakortok’s large house, all the while peeping 
through the holes which were bored in the tree. They 
saw some Scandinavians come out, and one was heard 
to say: ‘There are the Greenlanders.’ One ran in, 
and presently they all came out of the house, and the 
chief said: ‘ Ah! that is ice.’ Then said Kassapé: 
‘Let the thing roll over;’ and it was done, and 
Oungartok the chief said : ‘ There, now, ye can see it 
is a piece of ice” But still some of them said: ‘It is 
the Greenlanders ;’ to which the chief again replied : 
‘No; it is truly ice;’ whereupon they all went into 
the house again. Kassapé cried out: ‘Let us now 
haste ; they are not likely to come out again imme- 
diately. Let us now land, and go up to them.’ And 
the others loaded with brushwood came up, and they 
surrounded the house, and the Scandinavians were 
taken unawares. Kassapé stuffed brushwood into the 
doorway, and they that were in the house pulled it 
inwards, in order to rush out, but more brushwood 
was collected and thrust into the passage, so that at 
last the house was nearly filled. Now pre 
Kassapé fire-apparatus, and he drilled for , and 
obtained it, and set a light to the wood. The house 
caught fire, and the Scandinavians were burned in it, 
also those who tried to force their way through the 
fiery passage perished, and they became fewer and 
fewer. Kassapé paid no attention to the common 

ple, but sought only after the chief to slay him. 
an é would avenge his brother; he had not 
forgotten the chief's words, how he said when he 
chopped off his arm: ‘ Kassapé, so long as thou livest, 
remember thy brother’s arm.’ 

When now the house was burning, Kassapé could 
see none but the common people, whom he did not 
care about, but left to his followers to kill; but the 
chief, whom alone he sought, could he not see, until 
one of the Greenlanders said: ‘ Kassapé, he whom thou 
seekest is up there’ (pointing). The chief was fleeing 
from the house. Kassapé gave chase, but whilst run- 
ning after him, he lost sight of him; and when he had 
gone far inland without seeing him again, he relin- 

uished the pursuit, and returned. All the other 
dinavians were destroyed. 

The escaped chief Oungartok took up his residence 
at Igalliko. The next summer, Kassapé attacked him 
again; the fire again did its work, but the chief 
escaped, and went to the interior of Ailuitsok, and 
took up his abode at Sioralik. Kassapé, who still 
thi: for revenge, stationed himself at the entrance 
of Ailuitsok. 

When the winter had passed, he went again out to 
attack the chief. He reached his place, but was dis- 
one to the interior of 
Tessermiut. Kassapé therefore located himself at the 
entrance of the Fiord of Tessermiut. Another winter 
passed; and in the following summer, Kassapé went 
—_ after the chief. This time he saw the chief, 
whom he had so long sought, and slew his wife; but 
the chief again escaped to the mainland at Alluk. 

Whilst Kassapé still remained at the mouth of 
Tessermiut, he learned that his enemy was residing on 
the borders of a lake near Alluk; he therefore left 
Tessermiut, and pitched his tent to the north of Alluk. 
When the winter was passed, he visited all the South 
Greenlanders, and begged them to help him to take 
revenge upon Oungartok. One of these said: ‘I will 
help thee I will give thee a rail from a barren wife’s 
lamp-rack for an arrow ’—and he gave him a rail—‘I 
will help thee by conjuring over it, and it shall be 


; by which means thou shalt fi 
chief, and shalt slay him.’ When he 


with the 
charmed it, ' 
he gave it to Kassapé, saying: ‘It is only now, that 


be assapé : 
be true, I will divide with thee the produce of my 
hunting.’ 

Having his residence north of Alluk, Kassapé, 
towards the winter, went out after the chief, and 
climbed a mountain. He peeped between a cleft in 
the rocks, when it was evening, and saw the chief’s 
house or hut by the side of the lake. Kassapé then 


went to his canoe, and took out all his arrows, and | i 


strung his bow. He brought them up to the side of 
the , and placed them in order, putting the arrow 
he had obtained from the South Greenlander aside. 
He was alone, none with him, and he said to himself : 
41 was never to forget the fate of my brother; but if 
I cannot now get hold of him who slew him, and if he 
still persists in residmg among the southerners, I will 
no longer strive to kill him, and I will cease to pursue 
him, without, however, forgetting; and I will return 
to my kinsman at Renquanataio, who helped me by 
giving me his only kajak.’ 

oe approached the house, and peeped through 
the window, and saw his enemy, whilst it was late in 
the evening, past bedtime, and watch no longer kept. 
Kassapé observed his enemy, and saw him walking to 
and fro on the floor of his house. He moved so actively 
and lively from right to left that Kassapé could not 
take aim at him; but he saw his second wife lying in 
bed with her face turned ards. ‘It is the husband 
that I should hold of, thought Kassapé; ‘ but, 
perhaps, if I kill the wife first, I if the charmed 
arrow retain its power, be able afterwards to kill 
him ;’ and as he could not take aim at the chief for 
his restless motions, he shot through the window at 
the wife. The chief turned at the noise she made, 
and saw an arrow sticking fast in her bosom. 
Kassapé ran immediately for his arrows, which he 
had placed by the lake, and the chief sp out 
with his axe, the same with which he had killed 
Kassapé’s brother. Kassapé fitted an arrow to his 
bow; the chief stooped down, so that his shield 
covered his body; nevertheless, Kassapé shot his 
arrow, but missed him. When the arrow glanced from 
the shield, the chief took it up, broke it in pieces, and 
threw it into the lake. Kassapé said to himself: ‘I 
came to kill my enemy; but if I go on this way, and 
all my arrows used up, he will at last kill me, as 
he did my brother; and when he shall cut off my arm, 
to whom will he shew it?’ His many arrows began to 
get fewer, for the chief broke all of them in pieces, 
and threw them one after another into the lake. 

Kassapé now took the charmed arrow, which was 
now the last but one. He took aim, and again the 
chief crouched behind his shield. Kassapé shot 
without thinking he should hit him. The arrow 
pierced the shield, and stuck in Oungartok’s breast; 
and Kassapé made an end of him with his last arrow. 
When he killed him, he threw down his bow, 


hurried up to him, and chopped off his arm with 
his own axe. 

Notwithstanding the chief was dead, Kassapé held 
up the severed arm, and said: ‘I have not forgotten 
my brother’s arm.’ Though the chief was senseless, 
Kassapé said: ‘So long as I live, and so long as thou 
livest, wilt thou ever forget thine 


own arm? for 


; 
é 
if 
25) 


miutsiak, at the mouth of Kakortok 0. 
It is said that this old man lies buried there, and 
a be seen there even at this 
t by 
It is end that when the first Scandinavian was 


watching for seals (whilst the sun was towards the 
north, and it was low water), and saw a Scandinavian 
icking up mussels. He rowed gently up to him, hid 
the sunshine upon the water, and set his lance in 
him. It was for this the chief was angry, and there- 
fore was it that he made an end of who lived 
upon the island of Akpaitsivik whilst it was winter. 
Here ends my tale.* 


THE SALE OF WIVES. 


Ir is well known that the Englishman of French 
novels, plays, and essays, is a different creation to 
the real being who talks u *Change, and rides 
after the hounds, on this side of the Channel. The 
former compels the first maiden he meets in a casual 
walk to marry him, after half-an-hour’s acquaintance ; 
he puts a halter round her neck, and sells her in the 
cattle-market, as soon as he is tired of her; and in 
November, getting full of yellow fog, and tired also of 
himself, he throws hi into the Thames. A 
French essayist of the last century accused the 
English of making an institution of suicide. ‘They 
kill’ themselves on the slightest occasion,’ says he, 
‘and often merely to annoy one another.” This last 
accusation—thanks to Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
‘sensibility’—soon began to fit the countrymen of 
M. de Dourx far better than ourselves. The first of 
these alleged Anglican customs is ridiculously untrue. 
To the second custom, however— wife-selling—we 
are bound to plead a certain, though a very small, 
measure of guilt. Some Englishmen actually have 
sold their wives ; and my purpose here is to record a 
few of the sales of this article that have taken place 
in our country during the last hundred years. 

The first 1 can find after the accession of George 
IIL, oceurred in the month of March 1766. A 
carpenter of Southwark, Higginson by name, went 
into an ale-house for his morning’s draught; there 
he met a fellow-carpenter, and their talk turned upon 
wives. The carpenter, whose name hi has not 
preserved, lamented that he had no wife; Higginson, 
on the other hand, lamented that he had one, and 
wished there were some way besides murder to get rid 
of her. The carpenter assured Higginson that there 
was a way—that old English custom made it quite 
lawful for a husband to sell his own rib. ‘No one 


m. ‘I would do so, answered the other, ‘and 

ink I had made a good bargain too.’ ‘Done!’ 
shouted the delighted husband, and clenched the 
matter on the spot. Mrs Higginson was fetched by 
her new lord, and lived with as a wife. A few 


days after, however, Mr Higginson, wearying of a 
mateless home, or suspecting that he had not done 
right, went to the other carpenter, and demanded 


* The lamp-rack is a kind of clothes-horse suspended horizon- 
tally over the lamps, for drying clothes. 


canoe, 

Umiak, a large boat covered with skins, rowed by women. 

The ruins of Kakortok still stand. On digging under the grass 
inside the houses, a laver of carbonised matter and charcoal is 
found, apparently the burned roof which fell in. 

Oungartok must have been one of the later Scandinavian 
inhabitants of the southern part of Greenland, probably in the 
sixteenth century. 
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back his wife. Mrs Higginson 


strenuously refused to 
go back. 


‘A sale was a sale,’ she said, ‘and not a 
joke. Higginson went again and again, but to no 

r a week or two, he ceased to call. 
Mire Hig inson was just concluding that her lord had 
peaceably ceded her at last, when she was cited to 
identify his dead body. He had hung himself. 
What price the * fellow received for the lady, 
I am not inform 

The next sale I shall recount was made in the 
summer of the following year, 1767. This also proved 
a bad, though not quite so melancholy a bargain to 
the salesman. The lady was, what is often found in 
that class, a wife in courtesy, but not in fact. She 
had resided for several years with a a 
labourer at Marylebone. Her ‘protector’ sold-her ; 
and here we have the sum: he valued her ,at no less 
than five shillings and threepence, and a gallon of 
beer. Three weeks after the sale, the lady being 
duly housed with her new lord, a wealthy uncle in 
Devonshire died, and, quite unexpectedly, he acknow- 
ledged kinship, and left her the sum of two hundred 
pounds, and a quantity of plate. The protector at 
once signified his distaste for ‘ protection,’ and became 
her husband.* 

In August 1773, three men and three women went 
into the Bell Inn, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
They called for the toll-book, which was kept there, 
and made the following strange entry: ‘August 31, 
1773.—Samuel Whitehouse, of the parish of Willenhill, 
in the county of Stafford, this day sold his wife, Mary 
Whitehouse, in, open market, to Thomas Griffiths, of 
Birmingham. Value [I really blush to write it], one 
shilling! To take her with all faults. 

(Signed) SaMvUEL WHITEHOUSE. 
sf Mary WHITEHOUSE. 
(Voucher) Tomas Buck.ey, of Birmingham.’ 

The fourth sale I have been able to find was an 
expensive business to the purchaser, unless, like our 
American brethren, he calculated upon getting some- 
thing out of the ‘incumbrance.’ On the Sth of July 
1805, a fellow at Tuxford took his wife into the mar- 
ket-place, with a halter round her neck, and her child 
in her arms, and sold her and the child for five shil- 
lin ‘It is to be regretted” says the paper from 
which I cull this, ‘that nobody present had the cour- 
age to take the rope from the wife’s neck, and lay it 
on the husband’s back.’ The probability is, however, 
that the persons who witnessed this vile transaction 
were either struck dumb with the marvel, and could 
only think it a joke, or else knew the man to be such 
a brute, that they fancied the most unrighteous change 
was better for the woman and the child than their 
continuance as they were. The quiet consent of the 
wife was a witness not only of her discomfort with 
her husband, but also of the degraded view of wife- 
hood held by this class of salesmen and sold 

rsons. 

In February 1807, a fifth sale is recorded. In this 
case, the parties contracting must have had some wealth, 
however great their vulgarity and moral debasement. 
A Mr John Lupton, Linton, offered to purchase 
the wife of Mr Richard Waddilove, innkeeper of 
Grassington. He was content, he said, to go as high 
as a hundred guineas. Waddilove consented, and 
received one guinea on the spot as earnest-money. 
The next day the eager buyer hurried off to Linton, 
taking with him the ninety-nine guineas, and demanded 
the fulfilment of the bargain. Mr Waddilove was 
quite ready; he would have packed the goods and got 
her off, but it seems that Mrs Waddilove had some 
womanly dignity 
might, she did net choose, she said, to be wi 
as a mere disposable chattel; and she sent off her 
purchaser with scorn and threats. The crafty Waddi- 


and sense of right. Even if she 


* London Chronicle, June 4, 1767, p. 534. The London Chronicle 
was paged for binding, and published a title-page and a full index. 


love kept the ery ny Doubtless it was dearly 
earned ; for it must e cost him endless curtain- 
lectures. 

If Mrs Waddilove was valued at the highest rate, 
the next I have to record was certainly the cheapest of 
all sold wives. In September 1822, a silly boy named 
Thomas Jones, working for a house-painter at Caer- 
leon, and not knowing his own mind, rashly married 
a silly girl. In three weeks, they were weary of one 
another, and the girl agreed to let her husband sell 
her. Accordingly, with a proviso that if the bu 
after three weeks repented of his bargain the ake 
man should take her back, and return half the 
purchase-money, Thomas Jones sold his young wife 
Sor threepence. 

The seventh sale I shall chronicle is the first in 
which I have found any interference of the law. It 
took place early in the December of 1822. A notice 
was given out to the inhabitants of Plymouth, that at 
half-past twelve on a certain morning, a man named 
Brooks intended to dispose of his wife by public sale. 
The lady, it was declared, was not only young and 
handsome, but would ride to the place of sale, of her 
own free-will, on her own horse; and further, in a 
few days she would succeed to the covetable sum of 
six hundred pounds. There was a huge concourse of 
people to witness this marvel. Precisely at the adver- 
tised hour, the husband rode up; and soon after, the 
wife, accompanied by the ostler of the Lord Exmouth 
Inn, also ap 

The husband, as auctioneer, put up the wife for 
sale, and requested the bidders to commence. ‘ Five 
shillings’ was the first offer, then ‘ten,’ then ‘fif- 
teen.’ The price continued rising until it came to 
‘three pounds,’ which last bid was made by the ostler 
of the Lord Exmouth. But here the business was 
suddenly arrested. Two constables came up, and 
seizing the goods and the salesman, to the ap t 
disappointment of both, carried them to the Gui ‘ 
to be questioned by the mayor. 

That worshipful gentleman asked Mr Brooks how 
he dared commit such an illegal act. The auctioneer 
answered, in an innocent way, that he thought it 
was all right. He and his wife both agreed that it 
was the best thing to be done. They had not lived 
together for a long time; she had had children by 
other men; she was no wife to him; and since he 
understood there was a man willing to give him 
twenty pounds for her—three pounds down, and the 
other seventeen at Christmas—and as his wife was 
anxious to belong to this man, they both agreed the 
sale should be made. ‘There was nothing below- 
board in it,’ he said ; ‘he had advertised it publicly in 
Modbury three successive market-days.’ The wife, 
too, asserted that she had been given to understand 
that she could be honestly separated by being sold on 
a market-day in the market-place. 

The mayor asked the name of the person who had 
undertaken to buy her. ‘Mr K——,’ answered she. 
‘I am very vexed that he has not kept his promise.’ 
And she went on to say that she was so determined 
to be loosed from Mr Brooks, that she had (on findi 
Mr K—— absent) a the ostler of the L 
Exmouth inn, where she put up her horse, to buy 
her with her own money, ‘unless,’ she said, ‘I go for 
more than twenty pounds.’ 

Mr and Mrs Brooks were bound over to answer the 
charge at the next sessions. Neither of them being 
able to find sureties, their own recognisances were 
taken. 

The next instance I have to chronicle, although it 
took place ten years later, and so near our time as 
1832, seems to have escaped magisterial notice. Joseph 
Thompson, a small farmer, renting between forty and 
fifty acres, lived at a village three miles from the city 
of Carlisle. He had been married about three years. 
He had no children. He and his wife could not 
agree. There was a continual soreness between the 


al 
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eee and Capulets, his family and hers. These 
three things made them resolve to part. So, on the 
7th of April, early in the morning, Mr Thompson 
sent round the bellman to give notice that a man 
would sell his wife at twelve o'clock in the market. 
The odd announcement of course drew together a 
considerable mob. The lady placed herself upon a 
high oaken chair, with a halter of straw about her 
neck, and a large circle of friends and relatives 
around her. The husband-auctioneer stood beside 
her, and spoke, says my authority, nearly as follows : 

‘Gentlemen, I have to offer to your notice my 
wife, Mary Ann Thompson, otherwise Williamson, 
whom I mean to sell to the highest and fairest bidder. 
Gentlemen, it is her wish as well as mine to part for 
ever. She has been to me only a bosom-serpent. I 
took her for my comfort and the good of my house ; 
but she became my tormentor, a domestic curse, a 
night invasion, and a daily devil. Gentlemen, I 
— truth from my heart when I say may 

eaven deliver us from troublesome wives. Avoid 
them as you would a mad dog, a loaded pistol, 
cholera morbus, Mount Etna, or any other pestilen- 
tial phenomena in nature. Now I _ shewn you 
the dark side of my wife, and her faults and failings, 
I will introduce the bright and sunny side of her, 
and explain her qualifications and goodness. She can 
read novels and milk cows; she can laugh and weep 
with the same ease that you could take a glass of ale 
when thirsty. Indeed, gentlemen, she reminds me of 
what the poet says of women in general— 


Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace, 
To laugh, to weep, and cheat the human race. 


She can make butter, and scold the maid; she can 
sing Moore’s melodies, and plait her frills and caps. 
She cannot make rum, gin, or whisky; but she is a 
good judge of the quality from long experience in 
tasting them. I therefore offer her, with all her 


perfections and imperfections, for the sum of fify 
shillings.’ 

The reporter, I fancy, must have dressed u 
speech. Remembering that the goods an 
auctioneer were a not very rich north-country 
farmer and farmer’s wife, it is difficult to believe that 
she had the kind of accomplishments mentioned in 


this 
the 


the speech, or that he really uttered this speech. 
He affirms that she did, however, and adds that the 
lady was ‘a spruce, lively damsel, Farmed not 
exceeding twenty-three years of age. She seemed,’ he 
says, ‘to feel a pleasure at the exchange she was 
about to make.’ e sale took between an hour and 
a half and two hours. At last, Mrs Thompson was 
sold to Henry Mears, a pensioner, for one pound and 
a Newfoundland dog. e newly coupled pair left 
the city together, the mob huzzaing and cheering 
after them. Mr Thompson coolly took the straw- 
halter from off his old wife, and put it on his new 
dog. He then betook himself to the nearest imn, 
and spent the remainder of the day there. No 
doubt, before the setting of the sun, the whole 
purchase-money of his wife had gone down his 
throat in drink. ‘He repeatedly exulted,’ says my 
authority, ‘in his happy release from bondage.’ 
It is fair to state that this account is not taken 
from a town newspaper, but from a country one, 
The Whitehaven Herald and Cumberland Advertiser, 
for May 1, 1832; this paper, too, merely inserts it, 
without remark, from the Lancaster Herald. 

The London Chronicle for February 22, 1766, con- 
tains a notice of a double sale, or rather an exchange, 
of wives. Two ‘reputable’ tradesmen, near Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, being in liquor, agreed, without consulta- 
tion of their ladies, to effect such a transaction. But 
one of them having a wife whom both agreed to be 
more personable than the wife of the other, received a 
twenty-pound note, a gold watch, anda guinea. The 
next day, he called on the purchaser, and delivered 


his wife, she, r lady, merely fancying she was 
going there Pian” When tho tallenns was 
explained, however, both the women refused to abide 
by the silly bargain of their husbands. What the 
feelings were of that unfortunate one who had been 
prem by both the men at twenty-one pounds, one 
shilling, and a gold watch less than the other, I dare 
not think. 

The strangest thing about these sales is, that the 
women sold seem to have rejoiced in the change more 
than they lamented the degradation. In one instance, 
in June 1766, this was so plainly marked, that the 
wife of a Rosemary Lane plasterer, who had been 
sold to a sailor for thirty-six shillings and a gallon of 
ale, actually hired a fiddler to precede her with a 
rudg epithalamium to her new home.* The loving 
couple only been wedded a fortnight. 

In 1788, there was a correspondence in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine on the question, Whether a man 
could let his wife on lease? There is no instance, I 
believe, of a man allowing his Xantippe to sell him; 
but in 1736, a woman sold the body of her dead 
husband. 


THE DESERTED. 


Anp does he quite forget 

How the first hour we met, 

Ere the sealed kiss had set, 
This pulse was stirred ? 

How were the vows of each 

Too deep for sound to reach, 

Free from the chains of speech, 
Felt, but not heard ! 


How did I gather fast 

Moments too ripe to last, 

Moments for ever past, 
Moments divine ! 

But when the parting came, 

Whose was the grief and blame, 

Whose was the loss and shame ? 
Mine, only mine ! 


On the slow wings of day 

Float the sad years away, 

Till the dark hair is gray, 
Till youth is o’er, 

Till the warm blood is gone, 

Till the bright cheek is wan, 

And till the eyes which shone 
Shine never more. 


Yet in the dreams of night 

Comes back my lost Delight, 

Making the darkness bright, 
Leaving me never, 

Speaks in the olden tone, 

My hand within his own, 

Words which are mine alone, 
Now and for ever. 


When from a dream like this 
Wakened by tears of bliss, 
How the young morning's kiss 
Thrills me with pain ! 
How dull the day appears, 
Seen through the mist of tears, 
Till my horizon clears 
Nightly again ! 


* Lioyd’s Evening Post, June 13, 1766. 
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